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WOMEN’S BATTLE 


Piccaninnies in Sugar-Cane Land 


FREAKS OF AFIREBALL 

LIGHTNING FLASH THAT 
BEHAVED LIKE A BOMB 

Deaf Boys Recover Their 
Hearing 


WITH THE WOLVES 

THRILLING STORY FROM 
CANADA 

The Great Circle of Bonfires 

HOW THE SQUAWS SAVED 
THE CAMP 

In both the Old World and the New 
wolves have been prominent of- late. 

In France they have come down from 
the hilly wilds in exceptional numbers, 

' and hive been ’ busy destroying the 
peasants'-flocks. - • - 

But’in Canada there has been a.scene 
as dramatic as anything in the history 
of human.conflict with.the wolf tribe. 

Forty miles north ■ of Cochraine,. in 
Northern Ontario,' is a camp of Indians, 
and this camp, while the men were away 
on a trapping .expedition, was "attacked 
by some 70 or 80 timber wolves, the 
largest animals of the family. 

The women lighted a circle of bonfires, 
but this did not serve to keep the 
'ravenous animals at bay, so they brought 
into use the few rifles left in their charge, 
and shot down one after another of the 
leaders of the pack.. : . - •. . ' 

Indian Boy’s Great Idea 

These, as they fell, were, true to, tradi¬ 
tion, pounced upon and devoured by the 
others'. - But-still- the hungry creatures 
pressed forward, and the ammunition 
gave'out. A heroic old squaw, in order 
to save the lives of the remainder,- offered 
to throw' herself to'the pack,. but-she 
was,prevented ; and just in the nick of 
time a bright little Indian boy, who 
deserves honorary membership of the 
best company of Scouts, bethought 
himself of aid. - ' ’ * '" 

In the camp were a number of,sticks 
of dynamite, kept by the men for. uso 
in the adjacent lake when fish - were 
otherwise- unprocurable, . A bundle of 
these sticks was tied .together. Caps 
and a fuse were attached, and then the 
whole was thrown into the very- midst 
of the howling wolves. 

. After the Battle 

- ■ There .was a crash-arid 'a.flash. When 
„ the smoke cleared it was seen that on the 
ground where the 'dynamite' had deton¬ 
ated lay the remains .of . 36 wolves, 
destroyed in an instant by the weapon of 
the little boy’s devising.’- ' 5 ' 1 

- This ’bold stroke,' coupled - with the 
shooting which had gone before, saved 
the. party. But .for the boy’s Wisdom 
the great wolves must have triumphed, 
and there-would have been another tale 
of terror to add to the chapters-in which 
beasts have fought with human kind. 

ft' is curious that these half-tamed : 
people of the wilderness should be saved 
by an invention of science in a scene of 
primeval wildness, while the peasants 
of ancient civilised Franee still struggle on 
in the old familiar ineffective way against 
enemies that have pillaged the land ever 
since man first set foot in Gaul. 


SHINING GLOBE THAT 
FELL INTO THE SEA 

A remarkable instance of the freakish 
behaviour of glol>e lightning lias just 
occurred • at- Edmonton, a suburb of 
London, where a blinding flash, that was 
described as a thunderbolt, did a great 
deal of damage and at the same time 
restored hearing to two deaf boys. 

There is, of course, no such thing as a 
thunderbolt. The strange electric phe¬ 
nomenon : that. goes by that name is 
i really a mysterious form of lightning like 
a ball, or globe, of fire. No one can say 
what it will do, and men of science know 
very little about it as yet. 

In the course of a storm of hail at 
Edmonton, during which the sun' shone 
in one part of the sky while the other 
part'was almost as black as night, there 
was a blinding flash of lightning and a 
deafening crash which sounded like the 
bursting of a bomb in an air raid. 

Story of Two Boys 

Two houses were struck, and a tall 
poplar tree was split. The lightning 
behaved very curiously. It caught par: 
of a fence and threw it into a garden 
three doors off; it struck a' chimney 
stack arid sent it hurtling on the roofs ; 
it tore out a small room and twisted a 
rain pipe. 

But, most amazing of all, it cntercl 
two houses in each of which .a deaf 
boy was seated, and, striking the youths 
on the side of'the head, did them no 
damage, but- restored their hearing. 
Then it seems to have entered a potting-- 
shed where a man was trimming plants, 
ran along his knife, and threw him on the 
ground. I - 

Observers of the appearance describe 
it as a ball of fire with violet rays. 

Strange Case in Russia 

Curiously enough, on the previous 
day-the travellers on a Cunard liner in 
the Atlantic Ocean saw a similar mani¬ 
festation of globe lightning, which fell into 
the sea and sent rip a clbud of steam. „ 

There is no accounting for the freaks 
of ball lightning. It may do great harm 
or, as in the case at Edmonton, some good. 

In 1901. at Uralsk; -in Russia, globe 
lightning , entered a house where 21 
people were gathered,-and made them all 
deaf with .the' exception of one girl 
who lost her life. This was in.marked 
contrast, to the recent Edmonton case. 

Sometimes the ball travels for long 
distances, passing: in and out of build¬ 
ings, .tearing the clothes of people, but 
doing them no -harm; and, curiously 
enough, animals seem to suffer injury 
from ball lightning far more frequently 
than human beings. 

Fortunately, we do not often experi¬ 
ence ball lightning in Great Britain. 


Everyone is glad that sugar is getting cheaper, especially as the jam season is approaching. 
Here we see two piccaninnies enjoying the cane in a plantation at St. Kitts, in the West Indies, 
where they have no need of sweet-shops. Sugar is now being harvested. See World Map 


Poor Johnny Gorilla 


E veryone who has seen or heard of 
Johnny Gorilla, or John Daniel as’ 
he was more formally named, will feel’ 
sad at hearing-of his death.' • 

Johnny was owned privately, although 
he was'exhibited at the London' Zoo.' 
He had grown very fond of his mistress, 
and evidently expected to stay with her 
for the rest, of his days. 

But' he was clever, perhaps beyond all 
other gorillas, and every additional 
piece .of cleverness. gave him a higher 
■value, till at last'an American show 
bought him for £1000. 

But they did not reckon on Johnny’s 
feelings. He \vas parted from his beloved 
m istress and his heart filled with sorrow. 

Besides, the land to which he was 
taken had a climate that had always 


killed gorillas. Three times it had been 
tried on them, and they had died. 
Johnny was the fourth trial. He was 
strong and well, and had boino the 
English climate finely, though all the 
world rails at- iti So it was thought he 
might endure the American cold. 

- So, perhaps, he might have if he could 
have kept a cheerful . heart; but he 
pined and -starved and . grew ill, and 
nbthing. interested him any longer. 

- Then the"swift wire called to his former 
mistress to hasten across the Atlantic 
and cheer him with the sight of her. and 
she at once answered the call. Alas! it 
was too late. While yet her ship buffeted 
the Atlantic waves Johnny died in New 
York, not knowing who was hurrying 
to his rescue. 
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THREE PARTNERS 


THE STORY OF THE COAL 
CRISIS 

Why Men Should Trust One 
Another 

GREAT HOPE OF THE FUTURE 

By. .looking ' back on the great coal 
dispute) so sad’and disastrous, we can 
now see thing's more clearly. 

For. years there were three sets of 
partners in the business, and each set 
made large profits which were only 
possible under war. conditions. 

Those three partners were the miners, 
drawing higher wages than the business, 
can pay in ordinary times ; the owners, 
making larger profits than the business 
can afford in ordinary times ; ' and the; 
Government—that is all of us—taking- 
from the coal trade vast sums in taxa¬ 
tion that the business could not.afford.. 

The three partners forced up the price 
of coal till the world would not buy. 

None of the partners understood what 
was happening as they divided the spoil. 
But when the business began to feel the 
strain of unbusinesslike ways, two of 
the partners began to do what seemed 
to be best for themselves. 

Need for Mutual Faith 

The Government very quickly with¬ 
drew from the partnership.. 

Then the owners began to scheme how 
they could make ..the' best of a doubtful 
job for themselves. What they and the 
Government ought to have done, it is 
now generally agreed, was to call into, 
conference the third set of partners, the 
miners; and to discuss with them, frankly, 
truthfully, and loyally, as partners, the 
whole position, no partner trying to 
take advantage of the others, but each 
being willing to bear a just share of any 
necessary sacrifices. 

Instead of doing that, however, while 
the' ■ Government drew aloof—on our 
behalf—the coal owners served the 
miners with notices to cease their en¬ 
gagements that a new bargain might be 
made between owners and miners. 

British Love of Justice 

Now, that was regarded by the miners 
as an unjust step which left them work¬ 
less while they were bargaining/ It was 
one partner slipping into a favourable 
position before making a proposal to 
another- partner. 

But,'further,. as a condition for the 
miners returning to work, the owner.4 
offered, them a scheme of wages which 
the nation as, the third set of partners 
felt, with the miners, was inadequate, 
and must be amended. • ' i 

What, the British people in theif 
heart of hearts want above, all .things, is 
to be fair all round, and as .they studied 
the position mpre carefully, they felt 
that the owners’ proposals were ' not 
fair, and'that the. country’s attitude,’ as 
expressed at first by the Government, 
was not fair; ■■ r,: • - - ; . . V ; 

, Return to Reason 

Then .’the miners made their, mistakes. 
Instead Of resting their claims on the 
grounds'of fair-play and justice, grounds 
on which they would have, won almost 
universal support, they threatened the 
mines'with destruction, sought to dislo¬ 
cate all the trade- of the country, and. 
claimed to say; how their case must be 
settled before- it had been argued. 

So all three partners went - wrong. 
The first to come back to reason was 
the Government, which, speaking for 
public opinion. Offered to bear a fair 
share of the losses on the bad piece of 
business. Then the miners and mine 
owners took a more reasonable view. 

And what all who stood by and 
watched saw was that there was never 
any need for a quarrel at all, if only the 
disputants would be open, truthful, and 
above-board in their dealings, trusting 
each other’s sense of justice, and de¬ 
serving trust by a frank honesty. This 
is the great hope of the future. " 


FAME AT LAST 

Man Who Made Violin Bows 
for Master Musicians 

Recently, in his 86th year, died in 
Soho James Tubbs, maker of bows 
for nearly all the greatest modern violin 
players.' 

His family had been bow-makers for 
200 years, and James was the last of the 
race. The world fit-large did not know 
that an English craftsman stood first of 
all men in this individual piece of work ; 
but violinists, as they came, nearer and 
nearer to fame, found it out, and one 
by one well nigh all . of them came to 
him for their bows, for there were none 
like his. 

Dying, old James Tubbs comes into 
a far wider fame than ever he had in 
his life, though experts always valued 
his great skill, , 


HEROINE OF SEVEN 
Gallant Rescue by a Little Girl 

While looking for tadpoles under a 
canal bridge near Aylesbury, Doreen 
Sirett, aged eight, fell into deep water. ' 
With her was a 
smaller lassie, . Brenda 
Cliffe,. aged seven. 
Brenda at once seized 
hold of Doreen and 
screamed for help, but 
could not drag her out. 

She would not, how¬ 
ever, let . go her hold, 
and when a man from 
a neighbouring garden arrived on the 
scene Brenda was still clinging to Doreen, 
who now was insensible, and had to be 
revived by artificial respiration. 

Neither of the girls is any the worse 
for the accident, except that Brenda 
lost one of her teeth through clenching 
them so hard as she clung to her little 
friend in the water. 


BOY INTERVIEWER 
His Talk with a Famous Novelist 

An American boy of eleven, Horace 
Wade, of Los Angeles; California, has 
been interviewing' Sir Gilbert Parker, 
the well-known British novelist, for an 
American paper. . . * 

His description. of the novelist may 
be florid, but it is certainly remarkable 
for so young a boy. This is what he says. 

1 A full round, strong face of—let’s call it 
heroic cast, housed two keen, incisive, blue 
eyes that drilled right through oiie; eyes 
for ever questioning, - searching out deep 
secrets. A tousled- heap of greyish white 
hair rests on top of his head—not much, but 
then no grass grows on a busy street. 

It would be interesting to know what 
Sir Gilbert Parker thinks of this. 

BIRDS IN COURT 
A Very Happy Release 

A number of bird cages containing 
twenty linnets and finches were seen in 
a Kent police-court the other day. 

These had been used by a birdcatcher 
as decoys, and a charge of ill-treatment 
Was being heard. The birds themselves 
seemed much disturbed at finding them¬ 
selves with such Strange surroundings, 
and the magistrates ordered that the 
cages should be taken outside/ opened, 
and the birds set free. - /. 

It was indeed a happy release for the' 
feathered prisoners. . _ . ■ 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Cuvier. -.Ku-vee-ay 

Linnaeus .... Lin-nee-us 

Osiris.. . . O-si-ris 

Pibroch . . . . . . Pee-brok 

Vogel . . . . . . . . Fo-gel 

. It is impossible to give foreign sounds 
exactly, but > these ' pronunciations are 
very near. 


MISPLACED FAITH 

Emigrants Fail to Find the Land 
of Fortune 

Over 6o British emigrants, out of 200 
who went to. Peru in December, have 
returned sadder and wiser. 

The natural adventurousness of our 
race is seen, perhaps most easily of all, 
in the tendency to ; rush away to any 
spot bn the globe where glowing pros¬ 
pects are announced without any 
inquiry or knowledge of the conditions 
of life in the country that is supposed to 
be calling for skilled-workers/; 

-Away to Peru went 200 hopeful 
Britons on the-assurance of a Peruvian 
consul that work was waiting at a price 
rising to £15 a week.' 

Less than four, months sees "nearly 
half the party ,back.again, and the rest, 
left behind in Peru, envying, their good 
fortune in securing a return. 

But the mystery7--a . mystery con¬ 
stantly recurring in connection with now 
one country and now another—is how 
did the hopeful emigrants contrive to 
go away from home without questioning 
some disinterested person who could 
have told them about prospects in Peru. 

It is far easier to ask, where there is 
abundance of information, than to cross; 
the Atlantic and court privation and 
disaster for the sake of finding out 
disagreeable truths. 


A LITTLE WORLD 
Interesting Experiments in 
America 

An American schoolmaster, now in 
Europe on .his marriage trip,, has bpen 
interesting the .French in his way of 
teaching geography and history. 

On the floor of a shallow lake he has 
built up a cement model of the world’s 
surface. The boys can take 4 a canoe 
from New York and paddle across the 
Atlantic Ocean to Europe. Whether 
the Straits of Gibraltar are wide enough 
for the canoe to make its way into the 
Mediterranean Sea is not recorded. 

It is a striking and . interesting de¬ 
velopment on a large scale of the relief 
map idea. " /'. ~ 

The American’s liistory/sclieme con¬ 
sists of using an avenue between the 
school and its model farm as the avenue 
of historical time. "On cither side of the 
avenue busts of distinguished men will 
be ranged, at distances that suggest the 
exact place in time of the originals. 

MAKING THE VOTER VOTE 

Punishment for Citizens Who 
Do Not Use Their Privileges 

A Member of Parliament-has intro¬ 
duced a Bill making it compulsory: for 
all citizens who have a vote to go to the 
poll and cast,their vote, and punishing 
them if they do not do so. : • 

It is hardly likely’that the Bill-will 
pass, and even if it did'a voter might go 
to the poll, but no one could prevent 
him from putting an empty paper- into 
the ballot box. 

One-man can take a horse to the 
water, but ten cannot make him drink. 

Compulsory voting is already in force 
in Belgium, the only person exempt being 
the King. Queen Elizabeth stood in a 
queue recently waiting To vote. 

WHERE WOMEN TAKE 
FIRST PLACE 
Photography Not a Man’s Job 

A well-known London photographer 
has recently stated that photography is 
not a man’s job. 

Women, he says, carry out all the 
various processes and operations much 
better than men. 

This is attributed partly to the fact 
that women, being more sympathetic, 
put sitters much more at their ease. But 
in developing and prihting also-women- 
are Said to far surpass men. 


WHAT A CHILD IS 
WORTH 

Should it Have a Money 
Value ? 

A CURIOUS LEGAL DECISION 

A curious question arose in tin 
London Raw Courts recently in connec¬ 
tion with' the killing of a child in the 
street through the accidental fall of a 
scaffold pole. 

The-question was whether a child of 
four had any value in money; ..And the 
decision by law was that no such value 
is attached to a small child. , 

It is not so with other living creatures 
treasured by man. If a dog, for example, 
had been'killed in consequence of some¬ 
body’s negligence or' active blame it 
would have had a value, and those re¬ 
sponsible for the wrong might have been 
made 1 to pay that value to the owner. 

The owner might, perhaps, have sold 
the dog, or there may have been ways in 
which:it. could be useful to him. If he 
were robbed of the selling value, or of the 
animal’s possible usefulness, the de¬ 
stroyer of that value or usefulness might 
be made to make good the loss-. 

How does the value of a small child 
stand in comparison? The judge held 
that its death involved no pecuniary loss. 

Possibilities of the Future 

But, shutting out all sentiment, such 
as the missing of cheering affection and 
the suffering of the parents through grief, 
causing a slackening of life’s more active 
forces, had the child’s life no< money 
value at'four years.old, in view of the 
possibilities lying before it. that were 
suddenly blotted out ? 

To say that the child has no. value is 
the same as saying that a grown man is 
so negligible a creature in the world's 
market for his work that it would have 
been- as well if he had never been bom. 

That is not what some races—as, for 
instance, the Jews—have thought. Nor 
is itwhat some countries—as, for instance, 
Canada-—now think. Canada holds that 
a man lias a very distinct value, worth 
securing at a considerable outlay, and 
that children, as men and women of the 
future,, are really valuable. 

Perhaps the judge may have been right 
in thinking the child was not of money 
value- to 1 the father ; but he would be 
wrong if he. thought there was no money 
value for the w-orld in the child. 


NEW RAILWAY IDEA 

War Memorial Steams Across 
Country 

Wc- like exceedingly .the idea of the 
Great. Central Railway, in naming their 
.latest big engine Valour in memory of 
the men in the. company’s service- who 
fell in -the Great War. - ■ ’ ■ 

An engine is one, of the most .romantic 
things, that ever the ; hand of ..man has 
fashioned. It is .dignity and power in a 
form that stirs the dullest imagination. 

.One. .thinks . with a-thrill of Valour 
thundering-across the land keeping ever 
fresh the undying, fame 4 of brave men 
who left the railway line for a line of 
greater danger. 

RUSSIAN GOLD 
To Whom Does It Belong ? 

A question on which trade between 
this country and Russia largely depends 
is being tried in the English Law Courts. 

Russia can only buy from us by send¬ 
ing gold here. She has no products 
to exchange for our manufactures. 
Gold has been sent over, and is now in 
the Bank of England. 

But Russia owes large sums of money 
to British subjects, udro are now putting 
forward' a claim for the Russian gold 
that is here, and are suing the Bank of 
England for its possession. 

Is this gold to be used for settling past 
business'transactions or future business 
transactions ? ; On the answer to that 
question much future business depends. 



Brenda Cliffe 
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May 7, 1921 

OLDEST ANIMALS AT 
THE LONDON ZOO 

HOW THEIR AGES ARE 
TOLD 

Curious Mistakes that are 
Often Made 

THE LONG-LIVED TORTOISE 

By Our Correspondent at the London Zoo 

The well-known saying that a man is 
as old as-he feels and a woman as old as 
she looks aptly expresses our inability 
to determine each other’s age without 
knowing the birthdays, and that is'the 
difficulty with animals when their owners 
are asked the ages. With specimens born 
in captivity there is, of course, no doubt. 

The only giraffe the Zoological Gardens 
possesses is known, for example,- to be 
exactly 13^ years old, because she was 
born in September, 1907. 

It is also true that the age of zebras, if 
tame enough to have their teeth exam¬ 
ined, can be told approximately from 
what is known about horses. 

But such animals constitute a negli¬ 
gible minority. In the case of almost all 
wild-caught creatures tlieir -age at the 
time of capture can only be a matter of 
conjecture, and, unless the captor -is a 
person of experience, ludicrous .mistakes 
are frequently made. 

Guessing the Age 

Quite commonly, for example, mon¬ 
keys are brought to the London Zoo 
with the assured information', derived 
■ from the dealer, that they are only a few 
months old, when in reality they are at 
least as many years ; or that .they are 
full' grown when they are beyond doubt 
nothing but babies. 

With some wild beasts, however, justi¬ 
fiable inferences may be drawn which 
enable us to guess the age, at all events 
within a year or two. Cases in point are 
the two man-like apes in the Zoological 
Gardens—Sandy, the finest orang-utang 
in captivity in the world; and Micky, the 
famous chimpanzee. 

Sandy is known to have lived for eight 
years in the gardens at Singapore before 
being brought to London in 1.905 ; and 
Micky was imported in 1898. Since apes 
are usually captured when about two 
years old, or less, -we shall not be very far 
from the truth in putting Sandy at 26 
and Micky at 24. 

Sam and Barbara Quite Grown Up 

Again,' it is known that the cubs of 
Polar bears are born in the Arctic in 
November or December, and are brought 
to Europe by. returning whalers in the 
following autumn. : 

With these facts ■ to guide us we may 
put our old favourites Sam and Barbara, 
who came to the Zoo in 1903 and 1904, 
at 19 and 18 respectively. 

Our oldest elephant, Luckie, was 
presented in 1903, and is probably about 
25, and still quite young. Elephants, 
however, probably do not live so long as 
is usually stated. 

An Indian swamp deer received in 
1906 and a chamois in 1907 were well 
grown animals on arrival and must be 
about 17 and 16 years respectively ; and 
two ibexes, presented in 1908, must be 
about 14 years old. - 

A Reptile Centenarian 

Among birds, the oldest at present 
living '-in the Gardens are three vultures 
which, have been in the Gardens over 
20 years, two parrots, a blue-crowned 
. conure, and a macaw, with 15 and 16 
years, respectively to their credit, and a 
sacred ibis and an African eagle which 
have turned 15 and 14 years respectively, j 

With tortoises the age can be gauged j 
up to a certain point by the number of 
ridges on the scales, one ridge being 
added annually, round the central un¬ 
ridged disc, which was the entire scale at 
the time of hatching. 

But with old age these ridges are 
.worn off, and the record obliterated. 

. Tortoises may live a century, and some of 
the giant tortoises of the tropics even 
longer, Pictures on this page 
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TUNNELLING UNDER 
THE THAMES 

LINKING UP THE NORTH 
AND SOUTH 

Another Passage Under 
London’s River 

ENGINEER WHO WOKE 
EVERY TWO HOURS 

The proposal to construct a tunnel 
under the River Thames 'between Tilbury 
and Gravesend, for the double purpose 
of linking up the Midland and South 
Eastern Railways and, facilitating road 
traffic, is a revival of a .very old project. 

In fact, the first suggestion ever made 
for a Thames tunnel proposed that it 
should be at this spot, far down the 
river. In 1798 a civil engineer named 
Ralph Dodd suggested a tunnel from 
Tilbury to Gravesend, more than half a 
mile long, but the scKeme. was not thought 
practicable, and nothing came of it. 

Now, nearly a century.and a quarter 
later, the proposal is revived, and 
certainly there would be no difficulty 
from an engineering point of view. The 
only question of doubt, is whether the 
tunnel would pay. , 

Learning frorivNature 

The first Thames tunnel to be actually 
attempted was begun in 1807,'- when a 
shaft was sunk at Rotherhithe, just out¬ 
side the City of London, and John Trc- 
vethick, the Cornish miner who became 
a famous engineer and invented a loco¬ 
motive, drove a tunnel-five feet high and 
three feet wide for a distance of nearly 
a quarter of a mile.- There were 25 
feet of earth between the top of the 
tunnel and the bottom of the river, but 
at last this gave way, and the water 
rushed in, destroying everything. 

Then, in 1823, a Frenchman, Mark 
Isambard Brunei, who had fled to 
England from the revolution in his own 
country, made a new proposal. 

He had seen how the teredo, or ship- 
worm, bored its way through wood and 
lined its tunnel, and, as told in last week’s 
C.N., he came to the conclusion that this 
was the best way to go to work in 
tunnelling under a river. 

Duke of Wellington Interested 

The Duke of Wellington favoured the 
scheme, a company was formed, and the 
work began. 

No one laboured more strenuously 
than Brunei himself. He spent most of 
his time in the tunnel ; he went down in 
a diving-bell again and again to examine 
the bed of the river, and by causing him¬ 
self to be awakened every two hours to 
examine the soil he ruined his capacity 
for rest. Never again could he sleep for 
more than two hours at a stretch. 

The difficulties were enormous. The 
bed of the river was so loose that an iron 
pipe could be pushed through it from the 
diving bell into the shield. 

The Water Bursts Through 

On May 18, 1827, the water burst 
through—some said because a hole had 
been made in the tunnel roof by a ship’s 
anchor. The workmen;rushed out; but 
Brunei, hearing that one was left behind, 
took a rope, plunged into the water, tied 
the rope round the man’s waist, and 
saved his life. There .-were strikes by 
the workmen, who now.feared for their 
lives, and two months later, when the 
tunnel was again floodedj six men were 
actually drowned. ... 

That seemed a crowning disaster, and 
for seven years the work was abandoned. 
The men were afraid,to[.work, and the 
company’s money was ail spent. In 
1835, however, the Government made a 
grant, work was renewed, and when, in 
1842, it was finished, and opened, the 
first Thames tunnel was regarded as one 
of the engineering wonders of the world. 

Brunei’s health was shattered by the 
work, and he died six years after his 
triumph. The tunnel was 1140 feet 
long, cost' /1200 a yard, and in four 
months a million people-passed,through it. 


THE ELDER BRETHREN OF THE ZOO 


Macaw 16 years old A Sacred Ibis which has seen 15 birthdays African Eagle aged 14 


An Indian Elephant of 25 


Two Polar Bears 19 and 18 years old 


A Cinereous Vulture which has been at the The Chimpanzee Micky, who has passed 
Zoo over 20 years his 24th birthday 

All sorts of queer ideas are current about the tremendous ages to which the animals in 
the London Zoo live. The figures, however, are generally exaggerated, and, as will be seen 
from these pictures, with the possible exception of the giant tortoise, none of (he 
animals is very old. See next column 


A Qiant Tortoise more than 100 years old 


A Chamois about 16 years of age 


An Ibex 14 years old 
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REVOLUTION IN 
FLYING 


LANDOFSUNSHINE 

Life Among the Orange 
Groves 


MAN AND HIS FRIEND 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 


THE LATEST IDEA FOR 
AEROPLANES 

Machines .to Move Without 
Propellers 

IMITATING THE BIRDS 

. An Austrian scientist. Professor Rai- 
mund Nimfulir, has just invented a hew 
pulsating wing for. aeroplanes, which, it is 
firmly believed, will bring about a com-. 
. plete revolution in the science of flying. 

While the idea of the professor is new 
so far as modern aeroplanes are concerned 
it is, strangely enough, a return to the 
oldest ideas with regard to flying. 

Instead of giving' the aeroplane fixed 
wings and driving it. with a screw pro¬ 
peller, the professor proposes to follow 
the example set by the birds and in¬ 
sects, and secure the support and pro¬ 
gress of the machine by the vibration of 
flexible wings."" In this way he main-, 
tains that nineteen-twentieths of the 
power required to drive the aeroplane 
will be saved. • 

Pulsating Wings 

A bird like the albatross,' for instance, 

’ if it were as big as a medium-sized 
; biplane would hate to exert only about 
ten horse-power, ,'to move through the 
air, instead of the.,200 horse-power of the 
biplane. The same applies to insects... 

The 'Nimfulir principle is, to imitate 
■ the wings of birds and insects. The 
wings of aeroplanes are to be. made 
. hollow, with flexible membrane on the 
underside. By pneumatic mechanism 
this membrane will'be set pulsating with 
great rapidity, -and the waves thus caused 
in the air will sustain the machine and 
also drive it along. No screw propeller 
will be needed. 

The- wings of the aeroplane will 
further imitate those of the bird by 
having, an arrangement that will enable 
them to be extended or drawn in, thus 
corresponding to the stretching and 
folding of wings by birds. 

Air Travel Cheaper Than Steamer 

Soaring tests have already been, made 
with models, and now a full-size aeroplane 
is to be built.. Leading experts in the 
scientific and engineering worlds, in¬ 
cluding those of the Fokker and Zeppelin 
firms, have thoroughly.studied the pro¬ 
fessors theories, and are. firmly con¬ 
vinced that they will work out in practice. 

If they do, then an aeroplane that will 
carry several hundred people can bq 
built and driven at so cheap a rate that 
air travel between Europe and America 
will cost less than a journey by steam¬ 
ship. "A wonderful vista of possibilities 
has been opened out by this invention. 

Old and New Ideas of Flying I 

Strangely enough, this is a return to 
the ideas of -tlia first men who thought 
of flying. Nearly" half a century ago 
Dr. J. Bell Pettigrew,; a "great authority 
on flight, pointed, out that the system of 
rigid, inclined planes did not embody U 
principle carried out in nature; and the 
very first man. who seriously tackled the 
question of flying, Giovanni Borelli; 
an Italian scientist of the 17th century; 
urged the importance of. imitating birds. 

He published "a book “ On the Motion 
of Animals ” in'1680, and, as Dr. Petti¬ 
grew says, "It’Will not be too much to 
affirm that to this distinguished physi¬ 
ologist and mathematician belongs al¬ 
most all the knowledge we possessed of 
artificial wings up to 1865.” 

Later the idea of the bird and insect 
was abandoned in favour of that of the 
straw hat blown from the head and 
carried on the wind, which was the 
principle followed by the Wright Brothers 
and continued ever since. 

Now there is every likelihood of a com¬ 
plete revolution in flying practice - 


BATHING IN THE INDIAN 
OCEAN 

A lady who has enjoyed her experience 
on a fruit farm in Western Australia writes 
in a very cheerful strain. 

I left England eight years ago to come 
to an orange orchard in Western 
Australia. On my land I,'have r 600 
trees, and very beautiful they are, with 
their glossy, dark-green leaves and 
golden fruit. When .we. have the hot, 
summer months it is lovely to look over 
the orchard, which never loses-its colour 
or leaves. ' 

Six miles away the Government put 
a. weir and held back a large lake. 
Channels are cut to bring water to us. 
Every three or four.weeks we let the 
water in, section by section, till each 
tree has bad a deep drink. 

We plough, harrow, manure, culti¬ 
vate, irrigate, pick, and pack, and cart 
our packed fruit to the station. 

I have paddocks -where I grow food 
for four horses, and field peas and crops 
as a side line when we, are slack with the 
orchard. I prune every tree. 

When I arrived ’ here I nearly des¬ 
paired.. I had had maids, and had never 
touched a horse when I arrived ; but 
soon I rode, drove, harvested, cultivated, 
picked, packed, and pruned, built house, 
stables, and packing-shed. 

We are near enough to the sea to pop 
a, dressing-gown" over our bathing 
costume and go to the great Indian 
Ocean and join the surfers. 

’ But the lovely blue sky and the glorious 
gold of sun and sand ! I love, my new 
country "and its six-months’ summer, 
where the sun is really warm and glowing. 

REPRODUCING THE SUN 
How to Obtain White Light 

Though we know that sunlight is really 
a mixture of all the colours of the rain¬ 
bow, scientists find, it very difficult to 
reproduce white light, and no definite 
standard for white light has so far ever 
been established. 

The light of one of-the artificial day¬ 
light lamps much in use is made by 
passing the light 1 from an acetylene 
burner through a bluish liquid contained 
in a glass cell. 

Incandescent gas and" electric lamps 
pf all kinds give too yellow a light, 
because their temperature is lower than 
that of the sun. It has recently been 
computed that a temperature of about 
9000 degrees Fahrenheit would be 
required to raise a body to the pure white 
incandescence of the sun. 

NURSERY ON THE BEACH 
New Idea for Holiday-Makers 

The enterprising ’ proprietor of a 
Californian bathing beach has installed 
a day nursery for the children of his 
patrons. Parents' can"enjoy their bathe 
without having to worry about their 
babies, who are guarded by" an ex¬ 
perienced nurse. 

The nursery consists of a high fence 
and a canvas rooL,- See-saws, swings, 
and hammocks are .: provided for -.the 
amusement of the small, people, and the 
entire nursery may be easily removed, 
to any part of the beach. 


A MIDGET MOTOR 
Little Car that Travels Five 
Miles an Hour 

Created for the use of invalids and 
children, the latest addition to the 
motoring world is a tiny electric car 
measuring only 5 feet by 22 inches, its 
height being 24 inches. This little 
machine is capable of running at a 
speed of five to ten miles an hour. 

Sufficient power can be obtained by 
"connecting the battery overnight to an 
ordinary lamp-socket. 


A ROMANCE OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 

Australia and Its Mystery Dog 

STORY OF THE FIRST 
NAVIGATORS 

The dingo' has suddenly become an 
animal of outstanding -importance in 
the lower world."- He is the wild native 
dog of Australia, whose general body 
of animals, such as the.kangaroo tribe 
and the egg-laying niaihmals, is among 
the most curious and lowly organised 
in the world. 

In the first place the dingo is affect¬ 
ing supplies both of food and clothing, 
for he is ravaging the flocks of impprr 
tant areas in the island continent. 

In some places' he has destroyed so 
many sheep that Hocks have had to be 
abandoned and cattle placed in en¬ 
closures. The dingo has always been, in 
common with" all his wolf-like kindred, 
an enemy of "flock and fold. For some 
reason not explained—perhaps the ab¬ 
sence of hosts of Australians at the' 
war—his numbers have increased so 
alarmingly that he has become a costly 
and intolerable scourge.' 

When Europe Had an Ice Cap 

' That is the economic side of the dingo’s 
case. But there is also the scientific, 
and that is all misty • romance. : The 
scientific world is seething \Vith interest 
over new discoveries ’ _ in. regard to 
ancient man, arid it happens.that this 
rascally dingo comes, in,as a lovable 
comrade of one of - the earliest of-all 
known types of men. ' - 

The story of the new discoveries is 
too long to tell in detail, but inbrief it 
is this. . -■ ■ — * .* 

Australia, the baby continent, the 
last great land to be populated by 
white men, has set the. scientists to 
work reconsidering all that’ has ever 
been learned of the" ancient history of 
mankind. - \ ■ . 

This.young 'contineht, old in geological 
time, youthful in point of civilised 
history, had men. when Europe was 
covered with an ice sheet. And those 
early, men in Australia had-dogs. The 
dogs were dingoes, whose descendants 
are killing Australian sheep in 1921. . 

The Dingo and His Wife 

One authority, speaking in haste, says 
the dingo must have reached Australia 
from New Guinea ’ when a land con¬ 
nection existed. Professor Wood Jones 
of the London University has a far 
more exciting theory. No land bridge 
let in that old; old man and the dog, lie 
says. That man, immensely ancient, 
with a huge, if not highly-organised, 
brain, reached Australia by sea. He 
was-among" the first'navigators; 

This primitive navigator took with 
him his wife, his dingo dog, and liis 
dingq’s wife. He took, also, the know¬ 
ledge of that marvellous weapon—the 
boomerang. Man the master and dingo 
the-slave and comrade were the first 
conquerors of Australia when flic Ice 
Age prevailed in Europe." 

Building Up the Human Story 

How do we know ? Because" fossil 
remains of.man and/dingo have been 
found . together in ' Australia. It- has 
taken'30 years to piece the story to¬ 
gether, but the results; have been .given 
to the world at last. 

Little by little we are reconstructing 
the tree of mankind’s life. The Aus¬ 
tralian old man is there, a heavy-jawed 
savage, but vastly important in the 
story of our rise. And the dingo is 
there with him, a dead and fossilised 
testimony to the fact that so far, far 
back in time this primitive ancestor of 
the present-day Australian native was 
a tamer of beasts of the wilds. 

The dingo has neither speech nor 
language that we can. understand, yet 
he is a witness in human history. 


A FAMOUS MISSIONARY 
... LEADER 

British Prime Minister who 
. was Shot 

QUIET STUDENT OF SCIENCE 


May 8.- Charles II proclaimed King . * • , . 1683 

9. Count "Zinzfendorf died at Herrnhut ..... 1760 

10. Louis XV died at Versailles . . . .... . . 1774 

11. Spencer Percevai assassinated ..... 1812 

12. Gustavus Vasa born at Lindholmen . . . 1436 

13. Cuvier died in Paris ..1832 

14. Henry'IV assassinated in Paris... . . . 1610 


• Count Zinzendorf 

C' i ount Nicolaus Ludwig vorj Zixzex- 
dorf was a Saxon vnobleman 
whose influence on religion ought to 
keep liis name known for ages/ 

Tn the.,fifteenth century a-Protestant 
body of. Christians who made the Bible 
the foundation of their faith,' and were 
indebted to the writings of the" English¬ 
man John Wycliffe, formed a church 
in the,/"country now called ’.Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and were known as the 
Moravian Brethren. 

In tlie : seventeenth century- they 
were persecuted bitterly and scattered. 
But in -.tlie eighteenth century the pious 
Count Zinzendorf gave them a refuge 
and centre on his estate at Herrnlntt 
and • refounded the Moravian Church, 
becoming one of its bishops. 

Tl\e Moravian Brethren, though never 
very 1 numerous, worked nobly". as mis¬ 
sionaries "in many , lands, and, Indeed, 
were' pioneers in Protestant mission 
work.- .It was through the influence' of 
.one of .their missionaries that John and 
Charles . Wesley became preachers".. 

Count Zinzendorf wrote a number of 
hymns, some of which", translated from 
the Gentian, are in many British hymn- 
books. ," 

Spencer Perceval 

Cpencer Perceval was the Prime 
^ "Minister of Great Britain during 
one of the most trying periods of the 
wars .with Napoleon., 

The great adventurer was master of 
nearly all Europe, and at home the 
British people were divided and restless, 
while ' the' army was fighting, with 
desperate bravery, uiidcr Wellington in 
the- Spanish -Peninsula.' 

Perceval had been a successful pleader 
in the' Law'Courts and a useful debater 
in’ the Commons before he was" made 
Prime Minister. In that position he 
held his. own with surprising ' success 
against many enemies. for three- years, 
and then was shot dead in the-lobby 
of the House of Commons by a mad¬ 
man named Bellingham, . 

Perceval- is the - only British; Prime 
Minister who lias died a violent death. 
He was firm in war, but gave -signs of 
being narrow-minded in peace. - 

Baron Cuvier / . \ 

('"'■liQRQES Cuvier was one of the great 
T figures Franco -lias given- to the 
world of-science, - 

■ His special work was that he mapped 
out- nnd’grouped .the world-’s animals, 
living and .vanished. Particularly he 
made.a study, of their bony structures, 
comparing the skeletons of the animals, 
we know.; now with the skeletons , of 
fossils,- which often are the bones- of 
animal- races that -have died- out. ■ 

Later-studies have expanded Cuvier’s 
work, but. he laid a fine foundation with 
wonderful industry and knowledge. 

Right through the'Frensh Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars he went, on 
with liis quiet search for knowledge, 
respected by more conspicuous; noisy 
men. Napoleon valued him; so did 
the French kings who followed Napoleon ; 
and at last he was made a baron. 

He died, suddenly just when he had 
been appointed Minister of the Interior. 
Cuvier was the greatest of the observers 
of the growth of eras of life on the 
earth who did not accept the idea of 
evolution. But his opinions were fixed 
before the strongest proofs of evolution 
were found. - 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat and Barley. Texas, ,N. Africa, 
Central Asia, N. China, and Japan. 
Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, S. America, Egypt, India, and 
Japan. Rye. Europe. 

Cocoa. W. Indies, Venezuela, Ecuador. 
Tea. S. America and China. Coffee. Brazil. 
Bananas, Pineapples, Oranges, and 
Lemons. S. Africa. Tobacco. India. 


Tbs recent census^ 
of sheep shows that 
mere are now 78 mi Ton V tasmama : 
in Australia 


NEW 

ZEALAND 


Cuvier 


A ROMANTIC VOYAGE 
Fishing Smack’s Run of 8000 
Miles 

Wc seldom think now of sailing to dis¬ 
tant lands as Columbus, or Codk, sailed,' 
but sailing still goes on. 

Sometimes ships smaller than the craft 
used by Columbus go gaily forth for a 
few thousand miles, trusting to the winds. 

Take the case of the fishing smack 
Chance, of 46 tons, which left Lowestoft 
on December 8 for Cape Town, 8050 miles 
away, and came safely into her desired 
haven on March 8, without having called 
anywhere during her 90 days’ run, or 
reported herself to any passing vessel. 

That beats Columbus easily, for his 
lonely voyage lasted only from Septem¬ 
ber 6 to October 12. It is true that 
Columbus did not know where he • was 
going, while Captain Phillips, of the. 
Chance, knew quite well where he was 
and whither he was bound. 

It is not everybody who would enjoy 
the lofiely deep as it was seen by, and as 
it treated, the six people on the Chance, 
for their experiences included a bad 
crossing of the Bay of Biscay in the 
depth of winter, a typhoon in the South 
Atlantic, and the intense heat of a tropic 
calm, with the water on board con¬ 
sumed down to the last bucketful, so 
that the heavy storms that buffeted ■ 
the little craft while they renewed the 
drinking store were heartily welcomed. 

All of which shows that the romance 
of the sailing ship is far from ended. 

' IN THE AUCTION ROOMS 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A painting by Vermeer. . . £60,000 

A painting by Romney . . £5250 

1 st folio edition of Shakespeare £4200 
Six silver sconces, 1730 . . . .£3150 

Five panels of Brussels tapestry £2835 
A pair of silver tankards, 1671 £1887 


1st edition of Walton’s Angler. £570 

A year-old pig '.' ' £420 

A drawing by Turner . . ' £168 

A silver table bell, 1716 . . . £90 

A silver soap-box, 1735 • . £57 


METAL THAT SEES 
Queer Experiment With a Wire 

Sir Jagadis Bose, the famous Hindu 
scientist, who some time ago set the 
scientific world talking about his cresco- 
graph, that proved the sensitiveness of 
plants and showed the actual movement 
of their growth, has just made another 
startling announcement. 

At the Bose Institute, Calcutta, he 
gave a demonstration before a number 
of scholars and students which showed 
that a metal possesses something very 
akin to the power of vision. 

A piece of wire was placed in a metal 
box that had a narrow slit in the side, 
and Sir Jagadis Bose declared that 
when he passed before the slit the wire 
inside the box would indicate the fact. 
“ When the wire sees me,” was the way 
he described it to his audience, “ it will 
show its agitation.” 

The scientist then passed softly 
before the opening, and the wire became 
very agitated, and this movement 
increased greatly when Sir Jagadis 
shook his fist in its direction. 

It was certainly an uncanny experi¬ 
ment, and suggested something very like 
vision in the metal. This is even more 
remarkable than the famous scientist’s 
earlier demonstration in connection with 
the growth of plants. 

What new wonders will not this re¬ 
markable Indian scholar wrest from 
Nature and demonstrate to the world ? 

BUSINESS MEN AT PRAYER 
Liverpool’s Remedy for Unrest 

The business men of Liverpool, of all 
trades and many creeds—Churchmen, 
Nonconformists, and Jews—have been 
meeting to pray for peace among our¬ 
selves. And they are right, for 

The heart, aye, is that part, aye, 

That makes us right or wrong. 

If we can feel aright toward each 
other there will be no more inj ustice 
and quarrelling, and each of us, as a 
wise man has said, will try ” to put into 
the pool of the world’s riches rather 
more than he takes out.” 


CAT ON A ROOF 
Fire-Escape to the Rescue 

There are animals that seem to have 
a sense of fun. Some dogs undoubtedly 
have it, and enjoy teasing. So do 
horses.' But nobody can attribute such 
sensations to a cat. ' 

Therefore we acquit of any feeling of 
mischief the Bradford cat which howled 
piteously on a high roof till a street-full 
of sympathetic people gazed up at it and 
finally the fire-escape galloped to the 
rescue. 

But terrified as it was at its unex¬ 
pected height, it was more terrified at 
the sight of a fireman’s brass helmet 
coming up a fire-escape, and instinctively 
dashed away to the place where it had 
made its ascent. 

It required fear, sudden and strange, 
to make the cat’s brain work. But you 
never know when a sharp dog is making 
fun of you ! ’ 

KEEP YOUR TEMPER 
Something You Cannot Afford 
to Lose 

A well-known doctor has been lec¬ 
turing on health, and saying things 
everyone of us should know to be true 
and important. 

One of his points was that we cannot 
afford to be ill-tempered, and the reason 
he gave was not that ill-temper is dis¬ 
agreeable to people around, but that it 
is altogether bad for us. An ill-temper 
puts a strain on us, and strain is the 
cause of a vast amount of bad health. 

Even such apparently little strain 
as screwing up our eyes and making 
our muscles hard and tense is bad if 
kept up. We should let ourselves ’go 
limp and loose now and then for a rest. 

But the worst form of tightening 
the nerves is to get into a temper. That 
is not fine; it is real silliness, spoiling our 
faces and our health. 


HUNTING DOWN THE 
ROBBERS 

Villagers Take Up the Chase 

From Germany comes an example ol 
public spirit which should teach a 
lesson to many people who ■ believe 
everything should be' done for them by 
the authorities while they stand idle and 
do not help. 

Three masked robbers attacked by 
night a farmep in a village, and robbed 
him under a threat of shooting him. 
When they were gone he roused his 
neighbours, who, with the cry '“'There 
are men in Waldeck 1 still/’ saddled 
their horses and pursued the robbers. 

The chase was kept up until the next- 
eyening, when the hunted party were 
caught at an out-of-the-way railway 
station, where they were waiting for a 
train. After a brisk fight they were 
captured and handed over to the police. 

It is encouraging to hear of such prompt 
and bold public spirit in these, days'of 
slackness and looking to others to 
enforce the. law of honesty. ■ 


PROTECTING WORN-OUT 
HORSES 
A Good Plan 

The farther inquiries' are made into 
the sad trade of selling old horses abroad 
the worse it appears. ' ' 

But one of the kindest hearted of 
British writers, John Galsworthy, makes 
a suggestion that woidd stop the evil. 

He asks why we .cannqt put a. tax of, 
say, ^20 on all-horses exported. That 
would stop the selling of all old horses not 
worth £20 ; and horses worth more 
would be treated with care because of 
their value. 

It may be that £20 is not the right 
sum for a tax on each horse sent out of 
the country, but some amount could be 
fixed for export payment that would 
stop the shipping of broken-down 
horses, and cause them, if they must be 
killed, to be killed on this side of the sea. 
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Many Inventions 

W/hen the newspapers celebrated 
v the laying of the British- 
Indian submarine cable Ruskin 
wanted to know, What are the 
messages it conveys ? ' 

Inventions' multiply. We are 
always being promised a new 
earth ; but the heart of man, on 
which the future of civilisation 
depends—is that moving forward 
to greater dreams and deeper 
happiness ? 


Think of the cable under the 
ocean, and then of the messages 
which run from end to end in the 
depths of the sea. Sir William 
Crookes said, “ I never take up 
a telephone receiver without re¬ 
flecting that I handle a mystery.” 
Think of the slang phrases run¬ 
ning all day through the telephone. 


, The cinema is a wonderful in¬ 
vention. Its.future may be the 
future of education. Think of the 
melodramas and the stupidities 
which are exhibited on the 
cinema screen all over the world. 

Ruskin’s question is worth 
thinking about. 


He was no cynic and no pessi¬ 
mist. He not only desired the 
happiness of the world, he strove 
for it. He not only said he loved 
mankind, he gave himself and 
his money to that great affection. 
He loved mankind so well that 
it broke his heart to see multi¬ 
tudes living in'this glorious House 
of God as if it were a pig-sty. 

His question means : Are we 
making the best use of our in¬ 
ventions ? Man has multiplied 
many inventions, and the world 
is now full of his wonderful 
works, but are we deeply and 
profoundly better for these multi¬ 
plied wonders ? 

It is even asked, Are we any 
happier for them ? —not better, 
but happier. 


Here we stand at the entrance 
to one of the greatest debates in 
the, history of the human race. 
On one side are ranged those who 
believe in solving all our problems 
by organisation ; on the other, 
those who say that happiness is 
a matter of the heart. 


It is possible for us.to find a 
middle way. Organisation is good, 
but only good so long as humanity 
makes the best use of it. We say 
that there must be, and should 
be, many- inventions, but . we 
insist all the same that the greatest 
of philosophical utterances are 
the words of Jesus : The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you. 

Europe is passing through a 
dark hour. The dawn of the new 
age has not yet shown itself. We 
sit in a darkness that may be 
felt, wondering whether, perhaps, 
this night of pitch blackness may 
not last for ever. No ; the, 
dawn will return. It will come 
with healing on its wings, for 
the whole earth begins now to 
see that in many inventions there 
is no salvation for the soul of man. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fgj i?8 1» ‘Ff 

Jilk 

FROM MY WINDOW 

© ® Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

. ii Hii! n:i I 
ns is ilsi is! 

fleetway hoiisf” 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 


What’s in a Name ? 

'J’he question is Shakespeare’s. And 
he answers, “ A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet,” 
thereby suggesting that names matter 
little. But the State of the Southern 
Slavs thinks its name is worth a general 
election vote. 

A name may carry all the difference 
between romance and commonplace. 
John Milton could make sweetest 
music with names. Whittier, the 
American poet, almost habitually dis¬ 
figured pleasant verse by ugly names. 

The titles the Slavs may vote about 
are Jugo-Slavia, meaning South 
Slavia, in distinction from the Slavia 
of the Czechs in the north, and the 
sonorous and descriptive, but clumsy, 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes. • 

Silence 

gOMEONE laughed at Carlyle,. saying 
that he wrote the Gospel of 
Silence in forty volumes. 

But apparently forty volumes were 
not enough, for the world is-still over¬ 
crowded with chatterers, and few there 
are who have yet caught the whisper 
of Life. 

The air is a violin which vibrates 
with every movement made by the 
bow of action. At-one moment it 
responds to the thunder of the storm ; 
at the next, to the ripple of a lake 
that comes up to the shore and breaks 
in a sigh. 

When the bow of action is perfectly 
still, the strings of the air vibrate with 
the memories of sounds that have 
passed. We call these moments of 
stillness by the name of Silence. 

Great men listen most when there is 
silence; but foolish people chase it 
away by saying , with a smile, “ An 
angel is passing through the room.” 
There is healing in the wings of that 
angel if we but knew it. Silence is 
not only a medicine for the nerves, it 
is also the deepest music of the soul. 

© 

The Wary Rat 

ynn competition for first place in 
animal cunning seems to lie 
between the fox and the rat. Reynard 
has the best of it historically. 

His sly wisdom has found its way 
into many books. But it is possible 
that the vulgar little sewer rat is just 
as sharp. 

Anyway, he is sharper if the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
is to be taken seriously. Sir Arthur 
Boscawen claims that the rat, which 
revels in all other Government offices, 
knows better than to come near the 
Board of Agriculture Office, where rat 
bait is prepared wholesale. Whether 
that result is due to the efficacy of 
the bait or the wiliness of the rat 
Sir Arthur leaves an open question. 

A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver. 


Learning Sympathy 

w* are right in the midst, of the bird 
season, and the birds are busy 
around us in full numbers, attending 
to their home affairs. 

Some of them are with us always, 
perpetual friends, if we can win their 
confidence. Some come only as callers 
in our neighbourhood for a few 
months ; but now nearly all are here 
and in their most joyful mood. 

From no living things can we learn 
better the lovely lesson of sympathy 
than from the birds—the lesson that 
makes'all life gracious and tender. 

Our familiar household animals help 
us daily to learn this soul-softening 
lesson, but the birds are their dainty 
assistants in the task. 

It is harder to know them. Their life 
is farther apart from ours than that of 
our household chums because of 
their timidity and freedom and love 
of a roving life; but patience in quiet¬ 
ness and kindness will win their trust, 
and now is the time to try. 

Tip-Cat 

TAustmen are said to earn more than 
authors. Then, judging by the looks 
of them, they don’t get the money. 

" Jf you want to be healthy,”. Air. 
Grant Ramsey advises, “ don’t 
'merely breathe 
fresh air—eat 
it! ” So there 
must be some¬ 
thing in the 
wind. 

0 

Lord Burn¬ 
ham s ay s 
there is not a 
pessimist in 
Canada. Pity 
we can’t do the 
same with ours. 
0 

SiR Eric 
Geddes 
says the rail-' 
ways are not in the condition of rags they 
pretend to be. But ever since they took 
to tubes they have been full of holes. 

• 0 

\7egetablf. hat-trimming is the latest 
craze. More folks than ever will 
now be threatening to eat their hats. 

0 

A FORM-MASTER: The sculptor. 

□ 

J^Jork elasticity is demanded by Mr. 

Booth in the matter of wages. If 
they would stretch people might make 
both ends meet. 

0 

A correspondent wants to know if 
ear-trumpets can only be played by 
people with an ear for music. 

© 

Has Politeness Declined ? 

'J’he newspapers have been busy 
discussing whether politeness is 
fading out of existence. Some say it 
is, and some say it isn’t. 

The point that is often missed is 
that true politeness comes from the 
heart, and is not a mere form. 

Formal politeness has faded a good 
deal. But the politeness that springs 
from kind hearts is as busy as ever. 



m- 

PETER PUCK . 
WANTS TO KNOW 
If finger-posts are 
made from palm trees 


Courage 

By Harold Begbia 

FAeep in a cave as black as night 
^ I saw a river run : 

Down from the craggy limestone 
height 

Hung hoary spears of stalactite 
That marked the first volcano’s 
might 

When earth’s great hour begun. 
Cold was the cave with graveyard 
blight 

Through which the river sought 
the light— 

The light of heaven’s sun. ' • 

O river buried in the hills, 
How like to man thou art ! 
He also in the darkness thrills 
And dreams of grass and daffodils, 
And seeks a golden light that fills 
Worlds sundered far apart. 
And cherishes in damps and chills 
A hope no gloom or silence kills—• 
The hope of God’s kind heart. 

The Step-Sister 

By Our Country GirJ 

T ate last night there came cries from 
' Lj the night nursery. 

“Mummie! Mummie! Help! Help!” 
Mummie rushed upstairs. The 
nightlight had not set the room on 
fife ; there was no lion or rhinoceros, 
or giant to be seen. But a spider was 
swinging at the end of her thread 
a few inches above Nell’s nose. 

When Mummie had put the spider 
out of the window on a spray of 
ivy she sat down by the cot and 
reasoned, with her foolish little 
daughter. 

. She-said that we ought to love all 
living things and study their mar¬ 
vellous ways. She spoke . of Saint 
Francis,'whose heart overflowed with 
tenderness for all creatures great 
and small, who quelled the savage 
wolf by his eyes, who preached to 
the - birds, who called everything 
“ brother ” or “ sister.” Mummie 
concluded by quoting the lovely end 
of The Ancient Mariner, and saying 
that we were all one big family on 
the earth. 

Nell was impressed. 

“ Fluff is my sister,” she said, 
“and Dapple is my brother.’ The 
birds arc my brothers, and the rabbits 
and the butterflies are my sisters. 
But —” 

“Yes, dear?” encouraged .Mum¬ 
mie. 

“ But,.” continued Nell, who is a 
great reader of Cinderella, “ I think 
that spiders are only my step-sisters.” 

© 

Praise Ye the Lord 

For still the Lord is.Lord of might; 

In deeds, in deeds, He takes delight ; 
The plough, the spear, the laden barks, 
The field, the founded city, marks ; 

He marks the smiler of the streets, 
The singer upon garden seats ; 

Those He approves that ply the trade, 
That rock the child, that wed the maid, 
That with weak virtues, weaker hands, 
Sow gladness on the peopled lands, 
And still with laughter, song and shout, 
■Spin the great wBeel of earth about. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 
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ANCIENTS COME 
TO TOWN 

NEW ARRIVALS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 

Little Statue of Pharaoh’s 
Butler 

GODS MADE OF CLAY 

Things have -been happening of late 
at that grave and stately sanctuary of 
learning, the British Museum, which 
would set a normal imagination on fire, 
but the records are set down in a little 
annual report as calmly as if they were 
commonplace events of small account. 

New gifts, loans, and purchases from 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and elsewhere 
have been coming in, and the interesting 
thing is that the memorials of the humble 
are as fascinating as those of the mighty. 

There is hardly a greater prize in 
the new Egyptian collection than a 
beautiful bronze figure wrought in 
Egypt some 3100 years ago. It is that of 
a man whose name was An-lietep, and he 
was a royal butler, like the butler whose 
dream Joseph interpreted in gaol, when 
the butler was “ lifted up” and his 
friend, the chief baker, was hanged. 

Ancient Works of Art 

We do not know what king An-hetep 
served, and it does not matter ; we know 
his name and we know what he was like, 
for here are his statue and inscription. 

' Alt is very old outside England. 
Many examples of it have come to swell 
the collection at Bloomsbury, and it is 
wonderful to have a mould in which 
some of the works were cast, There is 
actually a mould for making figures of 
Osiris," the greatest of all the gods 
worshipped by the heathen dwellers by 
the Nile. Figures of this god of terrible 
attributes, worshipped with fear and 
awe, came out of this mould, and the 
mould, old and rich with mystic asso¬ 
ciations, is simply burnt brick 1 They 
took their god out of a cradle of clay of 
their own making, such as a child today 
might make and throw away. 

Flute Played Long Ago 

There are bronzes and carved figures 
in stone, ancient but excellent; there is 
a six-holed, metal-bound flute, played 
thousands of years ago ; there are flint 
implements used before Egypt knew the 
use of bronze or the meaning of kings ; 
there are carved ivories and metals— 
even upon a common bolt they wrought 
a fine lion’s head ; there are beads of 
gold and beads of porcelain ; enamelled 
vases, pottery vases, the lid of a house¬ 
hold cake-mould, a wine jar which was 
turned by a potter’s wheel 3000 years 
ago ; an altar before which Egyptians 
prayed in the days of the Israelites. 

And there are more Assyrian wonders, 
little bits'of life come down to us from 
palaces and tombs and cities which were 
marvels of splendour 25 centuries before 
Jesus was Ijorn in Bethlehem. 

Pins, Bracelets, and Necklaces 

There are clay tablets on which men 
inscribed their thoughts, records of deals 
in lead and silver, and other money 
transactions, many, centuries before 
Hannibal strode the earth. There are 
pins that held up the hair of Assyrian 
beauties, bracelets that clasped their 
dainty wrists, necklaces that encircled 
their throats. There is the bit that some 
fieiy charger champed in Assyria 2000 
years before America saw her first horse, 
and his harness still survives, together 
with the dagger and knife of the man 
who rode him, here in London Town. 

Such is the merest peep into this 
Blue Book record of what is being seen, 
handled, and explained nowadays at the 
British Museum,. The war is responsible 
for some of the newer finds, notably in 
Greece, where our troops, digging 
trenches for their lives, unearthed relics 
of the Ancient Greece that was already 
inheriting the art of Egypt and Babylon 
when Moses was leading the Chosen 
People out of bondage. 


S ome time ago we mentioned how Max 
. Hoelz, known through Germany as 
the Saxon Robber King, had been keep¬ 
ing a Wide but lonely district in a state 
of terror by .the help of a band of 
desperate men whom he had collected 
and commanded after the manner of 
the robber barons in the Middle Ages. 

The last heard of him was that, after 
living awhile in a castle he had seized, 
the forces of law and order closed in on 
him, but he managed to slip past them 
and escape over the nearest frontier. 

Now he has been caught, but not in 
any such country as that in which his 
robber exploits were performed. It was 
not in Vogtland, but in Berlin, that the 
police came up with him and turned 
the prison key on him. 


Char-a-banc rides are being advertised 
at Eastbourne as laud yacht trips. 

A New Zealand team has travelled 
15,000 miles to play bowls in different 
parts of England. 

Coal Seam in a Street 

During excavations coal was struck in 
a main street at Gateshead! The 
Corporation claim the coal. 

Catching a Boat by Aeroplane 

A passenger-who missed the boat train 
in London, and found that a motor could 
not reach Southampton in time, took an 
aeroplane and caught his steamer for 
South Africa. 

To Fly the Pacific 

The Grant triplane now being built 
for the American Navy will attempt to 
fly the Pacific, probably late in the 
summer. The wing-spread is 167 ft., 
and the machine has three propellers. 


He might have escap'ed altogether if 
he had been able to keep out of bad 
company, for he had disguised himself 
till recognition was very difficult. 

The long, flowing beard that had been 
his chief identifying feature when he was 
the dreaded Red Brigand of Vogtland 
had been sacrificed, and it was as a trim 
man that he walked the streets of Berlin. 

But he could not keep out of the 
company of the Bolsheviks of Berlin, 
and while watching them closely the 
police found Max. 

Now there is talk of long imprison¬ 
ment, but we shall see. He has been 
caught before, and has escaped. Utterly 
reckless men of his description are not 
easily cooped up in countries that are 
not far at any time from lawlessness. 


A half-moon fish from the Upper 
Amazon was sold in London for £20. 

Last year over a million and a half 
people visited the London Zoo, _ the 
largest number on record. 

Power from the Tides 

A prize offered by the French Govern¬ 
ment for the best means of utilising the 
power of the tides for industry has been 
won by a French firm. 

Venus by Day 

A Wick reader, says that during the 
eclipse there Venus could easily be seen 
with the naked eye to the left of the sun, 
just like a pin-prick of brightness. 

Thirty-Eight Years in a Lighthouse 

Mr. Alexander Thomson, who has just 
resigned, was for 38 years keeper of Ailsa 
Craig Lighthouse, in the Firth of Clyde. 
Mr. Thomson was married, and reared 
his family on this remote island. 


RISKING ALL FOR 
SCIENCE 

DOCTOR LIVES IN THIN AIR 

Queer Results of Being Shut 
Up in a Box 

EARLIEST EXAMPLE OF 
AN ANAESTHETIC 

A famous German scientist, Dr. 
Koschei, has been risking his life for 
the sake of science. 

He has been making experiments 
upon himself to see how far an airman 
can ascend without injury, and the 
results of his experiments are expected 
to be very useful to the men who, a 
little later on, will attempt the ascent 
of Mount Everest, the highest mountain 
in the world. 

Dr. Koschei had himself shut up in 
a large box, or chamber, in which the 
air was rarefied in varying degrees to 
represent the atmosphere at different 
altitudes. The chamber had a glass 
window', through which the assistants 
could watch the effect upon the doctor. 

When he lost consciousness, as he 
did on several occasions, attempts were 
made to rouse him by knocking on the 
glass window, and air was only let in 
when it- became evident that the con¬ 
sequences were getting serious. 

Brave Men of Science 

At a rarefication. representing three 
miles of height the doctor experienced 
a feeling of fatigue, at four miles lie was 
unable to give close attention to any 
matter, at four and a half miles he be¬ 
came mentally inefficient, and at five 
miles he was unable to copy figures, 
while his handwriting w-as jumbled. 
On several occasions at four and a hall 
miles he showed symptoms similar to 
those of intoxication. 

These experiments of scientists upon 
themselves at the risk of their lives 
are by no means uncommon. Rather 
more than a year ago we described in 
the C.N. how Professor Joseph Barcroft 
of Cambridge shut himself up in a glass 
case for somewhat similar experiments. 

First Use of Chloroform 

But perhaps the most striking and 
classical example was that of Sir Janies 
Simpson, who first introduced chloro¬ 
form to render patients unconscious 
while undergoing serious operations. 

One night Simpson and several as¬ 
sistants decided to experiment upon 
themselves with various fluids, one of 
which was the recently discovered 
chloroform. Inhaling the substances 
one after another, they at last came ’ to 
the chloroform. 

When they breathed in this sub¬ 
stance they- became very hilarious; 
then a little later they were, unconscious 
and fell to the ground. ► Simpson was 
the first to regain consciousness, but 
he was quickly followed by the others, 
and when they all came to they realised 
that they had found the very anaesthetic 
that they, in common with other medical 
men, had been seeking. ’ 

Opposition of Mistaken Men 

From that night a great load of pain 
and misery began to' be lifted from 
suffering humanity; and we must 
always remember that Simpson and his 
assistants, when they bravely' experi¬ 
mented upon themselves for the sake 
of others, might easily have perished. 

It seems strange that there should 
have been the most violent opposition 
at first to the introduction of this 
alleviating power. Many preachers de¬ 
nounced an anaesthetic as being con¬ 
trary to the will of the Deity, who, if 
He permitted pain to exist, clearly in¬ 
tended people to feel it. - 

Simpson, however, with great tact 
pointed out that in the early chapters 
of ‘ Genesis the Lord caused a deep 
sleep to fall on Adam before taking from 
him a rib for the creation of Eve, and 
this argument satisfied many of the 
critics. It was the first record of an 
anaesthetic. 


BRINGING THE TIMBER TO MARKET 



The Japanese are developing their timber industry, and, like the Canadian logmen, they 
float the logs in rafts down their rivers. But instead of piling up great structures they join the 
logs in the form of a train, and the shooting of the rapids, as shown here, is a dangerous exploit 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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£200 FOR NOTICING 
LITTLE THINGS 


REWARDS FOR OBSERVANT READERS 
What is Wrong in These Pictures? 


Great Observation Test 

CAN YOU SAY WHAT IS WRONG ? 

' Here is a splendid opportunity of 
testing your powers of observation. 

'On this page are. given pictures of 30 
familiar objects, and the artist has 
deliberately made'a number of mistakes 
in drawing these. , Can you say what is 
wrong in these pictures ? 

To the reader who sends in the most 
complete set of errors the Editor will 
give a reward of £100, and in addition 
there will be a second prize of £ 25, three 
prizes of £10 each, fifteen of £1, thirty 
of 10s., and sixty of 5s. for the readers 
who are next in order of merit. 

All educational authorities are now 
emphasising the importance of cultivat¬ 
ing the powers of .observation, and here 
is a splendid opportunity of showing 
that you notice little, things. 

Take a sheet of paper, put down the 
numbers 1 to 30, and then against each 
write, as briefly as possible, what you 
think is wrong in the picture with that 
number, thus: 28. No handle to lid. 

When you have finished fill in the 
coupon below, pin it to your list, and 
post to Observation, C!N. Office, Gough 
Square, London, E.C. 4, to arrive not 
later than May 19. 

You can begin at once to earn that 
£106; and any boy or girl who is able to 
secure it will find it a' useful grant 
towards obtaining a higher education. 

- If no one succeeds in naming all the 
errors the £ico will go to the reader 
who comes nearest, arid in the event of 
a tie the Editor reserves the right to 
divide any or all of the prizes. 

No lists can be returned, no corre¬ 
spondence entered into, and the Editor’s 
decision is final. 

The result of the examination will be 
published as soon as possible in' the 
Children's Newspaper. 

Pictures on this page 

I enter this Examination and agree 
to accept the Editor’s Decision 

Signed..... .... 

•Address . 


TRIFLES THAT COUNT 
Great Results from Little Causes 

In one day’s issue, ol the newspapers 
five, incidents, showing how much may 
depend on little things, were published. 

A little child swallowed a pin and died. 
The best skill failed to recover the pin. 

A little girt of two, climbing with 
a? screw, in her mouth, slipped and 
swallowed the screw, which choked her. 

A fire was caused at a Worcestershire 
golf club-house through a bird’s nest 
being ignited by the heat from a stove¬ 
pipe supporting the nest. 

; A careless workman threw down a 
match at Wrexham after lighting his 
pipe, and caused a fire that may keep 
2000 workmen-out of work for months, 
besides doing ,-£30,000 worth of damage. 

A witness in-the London Law Courts 
admitted that he made profits of £500 a 
year by selling firewood. 

MASTERING THE TIDE 
Monster Landing Stage for 
London’s River 

A great landing stage is about to be 
built at Tilbury on the Thames, at a 
cost of a million and a half pounds, so 
that large ships may be laid alongside 
and load and unload at any state of the 
tide, and so save much time. 

London, in short, is challenging 
Liverpool for the entry of the biggest 
ships. This new landing stage has been 
called London’s floating doorstep. 


The Editor offers a First Prize of £100 and over 100 other rewards ranging 
from £25 to 5s. to those who say most correctly what is wrong in the pictures 
on this page. Full particulars of theexamination are given in the next column 



In drawing these 30 pictures the artist has deliberately made a number of mistakes. Can 
you say what they are ? £200 is offered to the readers who do this most correctly. Read 

the rules in the next column and begin at once 


HORSE’S STRANGE 
PANIC 

UNSOLVED MYSTERY OF 
SCIENCE 

Great Soldier’s Fear of a Cat 

HOW THE BODY DEALS 
WITH INTRUDERS 

One of the strangest problems of life 
is forced upon public attention by a case 
in a London law court in which it was 
shown that a' horse, meeting a camel in 
the street, was seized with panic and 
caused an accident to a motor-car. 

A veterinary surgeon informed the 
court that horses are as a rule terrified 
either - by the sight or the smell of 
camels. Probably it is the smell, for one 
has known of horses alarmed on ap¬ 
proaching a spot where camels had been 
tethered 24 hours previously, and had ’ 
then moved on. 

There may be horses that are not sen¬ 
sitive to the presence of camels, and 
there are many that can be brought to 
work with them in time, but the in¬ 
stinctive dislike seems to be general, 
and is quite beyond explanation. Yet 
it is not an isolated thing in nature, 
for we find corresponding examples of 
these antipathies, natural' aversions, 
among human beings. . 

Cat Causes an Illness 

It is common to laugh, and sneer at 
people who- confess. to a horror of cats,- 
but the question is so curious, and so 
serious, too, that it has been investigated 
by scientists, with surprising results. 

The presence of a cat in a house where 
such a person is causes that person 
violent asthma,. as surely as in others 
the pollen of flowering grasses produces 
hay fever, which is only a form of asthma. 

But the cat is not the only offender. 
Dr. J. Freeman, director of clinical 
bacteriology at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London, has explored the subject, and 
found that the same effects may be pro¬ 
duced, in different people by not merely 
the presence of a horse, but by anything 
connected with a horse, the substance or 
< ’ihe odour ; by sheep, cows, pigs, rabbits, 
goats, and other animals, even by the 
feathers of birds.. 

The Unseen Spider 

Each such animal will set up acute 
asthma in the person affected by it. 

There are people who may be affected 
by two of the causes, but in general one 
only is the offender. A doctor traced 
out a case of a girl who was rendered 
seriously ill by any part of the substance 
of an egg; two doctors cite cases, of women 
who are rendered ill beyoiid endurance 
by the presence in a room of a spider 
which they cannot even see, but whose 
situation they can- indicate. 

Lord Roberts was a great tiger-hunter, 
but the existence of a cat in the same 
house with himself would set up such 
distressing asthma in hirti that-he or the 
cat would have to leave. , 

Is There a Sixth Sense ? 

The amazing thing is that the feeling 
of terror does not arise simply from sight 
of the object disliked. There is a sense, 
which we do not understand,' that de¬ 
tects the offensive presence. It may be 
an odour too faint for us to know that 
our sense of smell detects it.- It may be 
that, or it may be that it is not the nose 
which plays the detective. 

Dr. H. H. Dale, who has been lecturing ■ 
at the Royal Institution on a somewhat 
similar, subject, thinks that there may be 
given off by animals something which he 
calls minute proteins, which, entering 
our systems, are resented by our cells, 
which do battle with the intruders lest 
their own specific character should be 
endangered. 

If that be so, then the matter is linked 
up with one of wider range—the great 
question as to how the body forms its 
own remedies for the poisons which 
enter it, either by way of the mouth or 
through the pores. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Moth that Flies by Day 

BIRD WHOSE HOBBY IS 
TREE-CLIMBING 

By Our Country Correspondent 

May 8. The little tree-creeper, is now 
building its nest in the hollow of a 
tree or behind the bark, if it has not 
already done so. You cannot fail to 
identify the bird, for its habits make it 
unmistakable. '/' It seems to spend its 
whole time climbing spirally up a tree- 
trunk, then flying down to the base 
and climbing up again. 

May 9. Among the moths that may 
now be seen on the wing are the emperor, 
the buff tip, the pale tussock, and the 
dot. The emperor moth is a decidedly 
handsome creature, about two and a 
half inches across the wings. The female 
is rather larger than the male, and flies 
at night; but the moths seen by day 
are the males, and the distinctive 
eye-spots on upper and lower wings 
cause them to be easily identified. 

May 10. All kinds of birds are now 
laying their eggs, among . them the 
pheasant,. - greenfinch, partridge, and 
reed bunting. The partridge is a much 
more dutiful parent, than the pheasant, 
for, while the pheasant ignores his family, 
the. partridge helps his wife to rear 
the covey and takes the lead. 

May 11. The warmer evenings are 
bringing out the bats in greater numbers, 
and both noctules and long-eared bats 
are getting common at twilight. The 
long-eared species is, of course, distin¬ 
guished by the size of its ears, which 
are twice as' long as its head. - 

May 12. Burying beetles are becoming 
active, and no more useful or interesting 
creatures are to be found in the whole 
of our islands. Dead birds, moles, 
mice, and even rats and rabbits are 
buried by these tiny insects in an 
amazingly short time. 

May 13. The migrant birds are 
arriving in ever-increasing numbers, 
and we may now see the garden warblers, 
swifts, and sand martins. The sand 
martins are distinguished from their near 
relations,' the house martins and the 
swallows, by the brown of their plumage. 
1 May 14. All kinds of trees are now 
in ieaf, including, the oak, plane, 'and 
aspen ; and among those in flower are 
the horse chestnut, walnut, laburnum, 
mountain ash, and whitethorn. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



This is how the earth would appear to you 
at noon_ on any day in May if you could 
see it through a telescope from the sun. Of 
: course, the linesof latitude and longitude would 
not tippear; they are put in to show the tilt 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

■> Prepare trenches for - early celery. 
Abundance of manure should be dug in 
at the'bottom of the trenches, and all 
suckers carefully removed. 

Carrots should be thinned about six 
inches apart as ■ soon as the strongest 
plants can be distinguished. This will 
allow every alternate one to be- drawn for 
use in a young state, leaving the rest to 
mature for winter use. • 

Plant out Brussels sprouts for early 
use, and make a small sowing of endive. 

In sheltered situations put out cal¬ 
ceolarias, verbenas, stocks, and asters. 


OUTDOOR TREASURE 

BEAUTIFUL PLACE MISSED 
BY MILLIONS 

Removing the Marks of War 
from a London Church 

A CRYPT ABOVE GROUND 

How many C.N. readers know. 
Lincoln’s Inn chapel, the lovely, little 
London church that is passed unseen by 
millions of people > •. 1 - 

It is very beautiful and has some fine 
old glass, and it is now in process of 
restoration after its great damage in the 
air raids. - 

But its distinction lies- chiefly in the 
fact that its ciypt is built above ground, 
so that we can walk through its arches 
and examine the wonderful fourteenth 
century stonework by daylight. 

Perhaps few people know that this 
chapel had all its magnificent stained- 
glass windows, dating from the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, shat¬ 
tered by a bomb that fell in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields early in the war. Fortunately no 
one was killed, and the pigeons, which 
flew away in fright, came back when 
calm and peace were restored. 

Mending the Windows 

As soon as* the raid was over a cordon 
was formed round the.chapel to keep off 
trophy hunters, and. the' fragments of 
glass were carefully." picked up, each 
piece wrapped in'tissue paper, and all the 
pieces packed away till the war was over. 

Now experts are busy mending the 
windows, and it is a' laborious and 
difficult task to carry out, harder than 
any jig-saw puzzle. It will take years, 
to complete the restoration. 

The great window over the altar is 
already completed, the coats-of-arins of 
the Treasurers not being s6 hard to re¬ 
store as the picture windows. The glass 
looks very bright because it is so clean. 

Two other windows are partially re¬ 
stored, but the saints and apostles show 
rents in their garments, and their 
wounded heads are mended with strips 
of paper, something like Jack and Jill. 
When all the glass that will make 
pictures has been replaced there will be 
two “ jumble windows,’’-made up of tiny 
pieces that will not fit elsewhere. 

Inside the chapel the shower of glass 
cut and damaged the fine woodwork of 
the pews, and it will take a long time to 
restore the carved work. The organ 
%vas full of splinters of.glass and wood, 
and it will cost over £500 to put it in 
good order again. 

MAKING ARTIFICIAL GOLD 
Another New Alloy 

In no stage of the world’s history was 
there so much that is artificial as now. 
This is a result of the progress of 
science, during which scientific men have 
tried - to imitate everything that is 
beautiful and rare in nature. 

A new alloy has been discovered that 
is almost identical in appearance with 
nine-carat gold, and shows all the same 
resisting powers against chemicals. 

It can be wrought, ‘ cast, rolled, or 
drawn like gold, and is in most of its 
properties like the rare metal itself. 
The new artificial gold has added one 
more to the ever-growing list of things 
that .pretend to be what they are not ! 

DOG’S GOOD MANNERS 
.Paddy and Polly at Dinner 

An Irish reader writes thus of a dog whom 
the. family regard as “ a thorough gentleman.” 

. We have two Irish terriers, Paddy and 
Polly. If we give them their breakfast 
on the same plate Paddy won’t eat a 
bit till'Polly lias eaten all she wants. 

She has a big appetite, and so Paddy 
is often left with an empty plate. 

If you put more on the plate, and 
Polly starts on it afresh, Paddy still will 
not touch it, however hungry he is. So 
we give them their food separately. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

-ittle Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Does a Cormorant Fish With Its Claws? 
No; it.seizesfish'with the beak only. 

What is the Sky ? _ 

■ ' The sky, which the eye imagines as 
a sort of celestial roof , of the world,' is 
simply space, the part immediately'over 
us containing the atmosphere. 

, ’What do Ladybirds Live On ? 
’Ladybirds, both in" the larval and 
mature .state, live on tlie parasites, of 
plant life-—notably* greenfly*. . 

Do all Tadpoles Become' Frogs?/, 
Tadpoles which do not find sufficient 
food have been known to pass a whole 
year, instead of three months, in the 
larval stage. ‘ - 

Where are Goldfish Found ? ; 

‘ Goldfish are natives of China, 1 but 
they have long been acclimatised by fish 
breeders in Italy*, whence we get the 
bulk of our supplies. 

Why do Cockroaches Invade the House ? 

The cockroaches which infest dwel¬ 
lings and other ■ .buildings need ' the 
warmth and food which such places 
afford, and would die without them. 

What is Beef Wood ? /. ‘ 

A fanciful name given to an Aus¬ 
tralian ■ .tree, 'the curiously;., coloured 
wood of. which is supposed to, resemble 
raw beef. Its proper name is ca'snarina. 

Where do Trout Go In Winter.? \ 
The-ordinary trout -with - which we 
.are familiar in lake and.' river remain 
near their usual haunts duriilg.'winter,, 
but they are less active in cold, than in 
warm weatherj and so less.s.een. - 

How do Spiders Carry,their Webs 

Across a Roaci'.? " • ! 

The spider spins a Strand' of web 
into the air, and a breeze carries it. 

Why Are So Many Spring FlowersYellow? 

Surely their number is not dispro¬ 
portionate. We have 1 violets, . pink 
primroses,", many crocuses,' snowdrops, 
anemones, wallflowers, daisies, and.other 
flowers in spring which are not yellow. 

What is a Newt? / >■ 

A newt hatches front , an'egg laid in 
the water, passes through a tadpole 
stage resembling that of the frog,,; and 
on becoming a perfect animal crawls 
ashore to live on insects! It is what 
is known as arr amphibian'.' 

How Long Does a Sparrow Live? . 
Who can answer for the.life-span of 
creatures exposed to such perils as 
sparrows .face ? : If allowed to run its full 
course a sparrow might live for fifteen 
years, but we know that . the great 
majority do not. 

Do Birds Feed During Migration ? , 

Yes; if the !journey is a long one. 
The Arctic tern, which flits from north 
to south and from South to north each 
year', feeds daily during its passage. So 
do birds that cover far journeys over¬ 
land, eating and flying by day and resting 
by night, though often covering • great 
distances, after dark. . 

Are There any Descendants of the 
Ichthyosaurus Now? 

... It is impossible to say with certainty 
to. wliat ancestry existing reptiles trace 
back in the-distant past, dt is; tempting 
to iinagiile'Lthat the narrow-snouted 
ichthyosaurus is represented today by 
the gavial of the Ganges-, and tlie broad- 
nosed ones by existing common croco¬ 
diles. But science may not guess ; it 
must,work out facts, link by. link. 

Why do all Plants . and Animals 
Have Latin Names?- These names 
have been given so that", the creatures 
may be identified by scientists of all 
nationalities, Latin being tlie universal 
language of science. The fascinating 
story of how Linnaeus, the.. great 
Swedish botanist, brought order out of 
chaos and invented the system'of giving 
simple names to all creatures is told in 
My Magazine—the C.N. monthly—for 
May, now lying on the bookstalls. 


SUN THAT SHINES 
GREEN 

COLOURED DAYLIGHT ON 
A DISTANT WORLD 

Double Star Rushing Toward 
the Earth 

YEAR OF 5000 MONTHS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent, 

We are all familiar with tlie ’ bright 
yellow appearance of our Sun, changing 
often into gold and red as it sets. 

But imagine a state of things in which . 
we had a green sun as well. 

Picture tlie effect of a green sun rising 
in the east as the yellow sun was setting, 
and, instead of the restful hours of night, 
tlie glare of a green day following imme¬ 
diately upon’a brilliant golden one. 

Yet such a state of things does exist 
in far-off stellar’ realms-; it. exists, for 
instance, in the Constellation of Leo, or 
tlie Lion, now almost above us, toward 
tlie south. 

A star map of this beautiful group 
was given in tlie C.N. a fortnight ago ; 
in it is a star,' above Regulus, marked 
Gamma. It is quite bright, and; though 
appearing as'one, is really two. 

Sun 1100 Times Larger than Ours 

These two are enormous suns, the , 
larger, a golden one, has been calculated 
to give 1100 tiipes more light than ,our 
Sun, so that it must be at least ,1,100 
times larger than ours. . 

The smaller, a,green sun, is estimated 
to shine with a. brilliance over 350 times 
the light, of our Sun ; so it is easy to 
understand that, any worlds that may be 
revolving round either or -both of these 
gigantic suns would, experience .alter¬ 
nating golden and green days. ' 

Occasionally both suns, would be. in 
the sky together, producing rich blend¬ 
ings of coloured daylight. 

These suns are calculated to be at 
least three and a half times as far off 
as Regulus, whose light takes 99 years 
to reach us. Their light, therefore, at 
the lowest ..estimate must have -been 
about 350 years travelling across the 
space that separates us. ' 

The Vastness of Space 

Investigations by the astronomer 
Doberck have shown that these great 
suns revolve in an orbit around a point 
somewhere between them once in 407 
years, or nearly 5000 of our months. 
Vogel has found out that every minute 
of time reduces the distance between us 
and these suns, by 1440 miles, so that 
this ( evening- they will be. over twoimil- 
lion miles nearer than they were last. 

At ‘this rate, the distance between tis 
has been diminishing for hundreds of 
years, yet they do not appear appre¬ 
ciably brighter, nor have they materially 
altered during the past hundred years. 
So far away' are- they that a thousand 
million ' miles is alnidst 1 as nothing. 
Indeed, so roonty is the great vault 
above us that' nothing perceptible 
intervenes between our* eyes and these 
far-off suns of Gamma Leonis. . 

It is a marvellous thought that the 
particular beam which falls on our retina 
as we look up left these suns in the 
days' of Queen Elizabeth and lias sped 
through the centuries-unhindered till it 
reaches "our eyes and-sends a message 
to our brain. ■ ■■ ’ , • G. F. M. 


IMPROVING ON THE 
SCISSORS 
Motor Hair-Cutter . 

Last year-saw the.jnyehtioii of a safety 
comb fitted with a" razor blade,’ with 
which anyone‘cohld 'Ciif his own hair. 
Now another still more ingenious hair¬ 
cutting appliance has been invented, 
which consists of a tiny electric motor 
and hair-clipper combined. 

The whole thing is so small that it can 
be held easily in one hand, and is con¬ 
nected,by a piece of flexible wire to any 
ordinary electric-lamp socket. The clip- 
clip of the barber’s scissors will soon be 
heard no more. 
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A MESSAGE FROM SPACE 

A Thrilling Story of Flying Adventures 

Telling How Mars Saved the Earth ® ' GOODCHILD 



What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chap¬ 
ters will appear in next 'week’s issue 

CHAPTER 13 . ' 

Westward Ho ! 

Tom and Robert Breckneek said 
* their good-byes to Joan,' and 
journeyed to London. • 

On the following day the crew 
met at the aerodrome and .went 
aboard the Dragon-Fly. 

The ship had been heavily pro* 

: visioned, and was ready for her 
' long, flight. A nominal charge had 
.been, made to the public , for ad¬ 
mission to the huge field, and before 
ii o’clock it had been packed to 
excess, and the gates had to be 
closed'. 

That morning half London-had 
its eyes turned skywards, for the 
adventure was one that - appealed 
to the imagination. At 12 o’clock 
all was ready, and Tomi sitting in 
the wireless room rwith Rolf, looked 
below and saw nothing but a sea 
of white faces and waving hand¬ 
kerchiefs. A bell tinkled, the moor¬ 
ing cable was cast off, and the 
Dragon-Fly drifted clear of the tall 
mooring mast. 

Presently the roar of the great 
engines rose above the cheers of the , 
crowd, -the airship tilted her nose, 
and, gleaming in the noonday sun, 
darted away into the blue. 

The cries from below grew fainter 
and. fainter as the ship ascended. 
London was being left behind in 
an enveloping shroud of grey smoke. 
The country opened out like a 
big patchwork quilt, with here and 
there a collection of houses and 
steeples. Through the powerful 
binoculars Tom could see small 
figures in the streets, all staring 
upward. 

“ This is simply great! ” he 
ej aculated. 

Rolf, with the receiver round his 
ears, was jotting down a wireless 
message of congratulation and good 
wishes from one of the land stations. 
They.-Were to do duty alternately 
in spells of eight hours,, night and 
day, and by mutual consent he took 
the first spell. 

•“ There’s the river ! ” said Tom. 

, Faw below him 1' silver streak 
' wound-its way through the mellow 
Country.' They passed over a. fair- 
' sized town, which Tom recognised 
: as Reading. Beyond that the . river 
‘ twisted, and turned in a strange 
:manner. At times he lost it'. 

. They were making due west, with • 
’.a,slight head wind. -. He wondered 
where they would leave the land and 
take the ocean passage. According 
to the map they-should do so in 
the , neighbourhood , of Plymouth. 
"1 hat would mean. they must pass 
'almost over the dear old home and 
Joan would see them. - AU the six 
. engines were no\y . running at 
full power, and th.e speed of the 
ship was prodigious. The altimeter 
“registered 3000 feet. Once over the 
coast they might ascend to any¬ 
thing up to 24,000. 

Leaving Roll to his duties, Tom 
wandered out into the corridors, 
and inquisitively poked his head 
into every door that was open. 
Two cabins were packed full of 
mails, some labelled Brisbane, and 
others the West Indies—thesp to be 
dropped at Kingston, Jamaica. In 
another cabin, which was fitted with 


electrical cooking . apparatus, he 
discovered “ Cookie ” calmly rolling 
out slabs of dough. 

Of all the people aboard Cookie 
was the strangest. He was in the 
neighbourhood of fifty, short and 
rotund, with a great crop of curly 
black hair. His favourite method of 
communication was by winking. 
Almost all his remarks were pre¬ 
faced by a wink, the character of 
which was conditioned by the en¬ 
suing remark. If he wanted to im¬ 
part something " very confidential 
lie winked with great deliberation. 
If, on the other hand, he had some 
joke to communicate, he prefaced it 
with a lightning, contraction of his 
eyelid. - • • 

He took his job .seriously. IKs 
environment was of not the slightest 
interest. He carried : on his work 
inside the airship with exactly the 
same stolidness as- he might have, 
done in a Lotldon restaurant. He. 
never even looked out of the’port¬ 
hole. Copking was to him a much 
more . important" business than 
flights to Australia. He'looked up 
from his dougli and saw'Tom.. A 
slow wink told Tom he .had some¬ 
thing important to communicate. 

“ Hullo, young Toni! ’’ 

" Hullo, Cookie ! ” 

“ Nice day if it doesn’t rain.’’ 

“ If it rains,” said Tom, ” we can 
rise above it.” 

Cookie stared and stopped rolling. 
“ Who told you that ? ” he asked. 
’* Oh, I know 1 Rain clouds are 
seldom'higher than 5000'feet.” 

Cookie slowly rolled the dough 
till it was almost as thin as paper, 
and then put it over a large dish 
containing sliced apple. 

“ I never thought of that,” he 
said. Then he turned to Tom very 
seriously. 11 Do you know Lord 
Parry's a vegetarian ? ” he said in a 
terrible whisper. 

“ Is he ? ” 

“ Yes—and so is Captain Wren.” 
" Well, what about it ? ” 

“ They want salad.” 

" Do they ? " 

Cookie’s tone was so deadly 
serious that Tom was forced to 
refrain from laughing. 

“ Well, you can make a salad, 
can't you ? ” 

“ Of course I can 1 ” he snorted— 
" when I’ve got a lettuce. But I 
defy any man to make a salad with¬ 
out a lettuce. There's onions and 
cucumbers and eggs, but nary a 
lettuce on the whole blessed ship. 
Now, do you think there's any chance 
of picking one up at Plymouth ? ” 

“ What ? " gasped Tom. .' 

“ I thought maybe you could put 
a wireless message through, and we 
could heave to and pick it up. 
There’d just be time before lunch.”' 

“ But we are not stopping at 
Plymouth.” -!--■■ 

" Not in the ordinary way, but 
if the. skipper knew it was really 
important——. , 

This was too much for Tom. He 
held his sides with laughter, and 
then, afraid of offending the in¬ 
nocent Cookie, rolled out into the 
corridor and roared. 

Robert Breckneek, clad in a neat 
reefer coat and a peaked cap, came 
hurrying along. 

’ “ Hallo, Tom,” he said cheerily. 
“ She’s a flyer, isn’t she ? ” 


" Magnificent! But where are 
we now ? ", 

"Somerset. In a few minutes we 
shall be over. Devon. Keep your 
eyes skinned and you may see 
familiar figured. ■ We are leaving the 
land at Plymouth. You ought to 
get some sleep in if you are going 
on duty tonight.” 

Sleep 1 Could any mortal being 
sleep in the face of such an ex¬ 
perience' as this ? 

CHAPTER 14 

An Aerial Salad 

he Dragon-.Fly was eating up 
space at a hundred knots, for 
her speed greatly exceeded that 
which was originally expeefed of 
her, and not a tremor evidenced 
the fact. Only those scudding 
fields and receding steeples made 
it-possible to believe it. 

In the library Henderson and 
Lord Parry and a, few others were 
talking over the chances of success. 
More than twelve thousand miles 
lay between them and their des¬ 
tination,' and all the way there 
would be strange problems to 
wrestle with. There were vast un¬ 
explored regions of space before 
them whose aerial currents were 
quite unclassified. Wren, the pilot, 
knew the Atlantic trip, which had 
been done scores of times, but un¬ 
expected forces might be met in the 
heated air above the equatorial 
belt. Yet they all felt such con¬ 
fidence in the wonderful ship that 
success loomed large and bright. 

They were passing over Devon. 
Field after field fled away behind 
them, and landscape that was fami¬ 
liar to the watching Tom came to 
view, Ahead of them he could sec 
the tors of Dartmoor, dwarfed by 
the height at which they flew. 
Between them and the moors lay- 
homo. To his amazement the 
Dragon-Fly dipped her nose and 
slid down to -a lower altitude. A 
lane came up before him and then 
a house. >In an instant he recog¬ 
nised it. In the garden beyond two 
figures stood, and he saw faintly a 
glimmer of white fluttering in the 
breeze.. He rushed in to Rolf. 

” Look below 1 " he ejaculated. 

Rolf craned his head out of the 
port-hole. 

“■It’s Ida!” he gasped. "It 
mu$t be—and your sister.” 

Tom scribbled frantically on a 
large sheet of paper, and, rolling it 
into a ball, dropped it through the 
port-hole. It contained but five 
words: “ See you again soon. Tom.” 

A minute later the house and 
garden were lost in the distance 
and over the horizon came the sea. 

" Plymouth,” said Rolf. 

“ Now the voyage really begins,” 
murmured Tom. 

“ Yes. Oh, by the way, that 
funny old cook came in just now. 
1 sent a message out for him.” 

“ What ? " gasped Tom. " You 
mean you asked Plymouth for a 
lettuce ? ” 

“ Yes. I thought it wouldn't do 
any harm. He was mad about it, 
and made me do it.” 

“ But what uould the skipper 
think ? ” 

Rolf w-as beginning to feel ex¬ 
ceedingly foolish. 

" He—he plagued my life out,” 
he stammered. "He. said it was 
a matter of the greatest importance. 
I began to think he was mad, and 
tried to mislead him by sending a 
lot of figures, but he knew all about 
wireless, , and spelled out every 
letter as I sent it.” 

The thing was unbelievable, but 
it had its comic side. Tom went 
with the idea of telling Cookie 
how he fiad interfered with the 
ship's discipline, but no sooner 
was he in the corridor than an un¬ 
familiar droning met his ears. He 
looked out and saw a small seaplane 
scarcely half a mile away. It was fly¬ 
ing at terrific speed, slightly higher 
than the airship, and apparently, 
trying to overtake it. • 

The skipper, believing this to.be 
a challenge, put the Dragon-Fly at 
her highest speed, and turned her 
so that she got full advantage of 
the wind. She plunged before the 
stiff breeze,' making at least 120 


knots. But this gnat behind them 
was not to be beaten, so easily. He 
came on, gaining slowly. 

By this time all the members of 
the ship were at. the port-holes, 
watching the race. They cheered 
on the Dragon-Fly, and waved 
any available object at the pursuer. 
They could see him bending low 
over his “ joy-stick ” with a satis¬ 
fied smile on his face as he realised 
he was gaining. _. . .... .. 

. Tom, astern, watched the plane 
approach and pass him on the port 
side, not more than fifty feet over¬ 
head. It was a perilously near 
passage, and one that under" any 
but the most skilful pilotage might 
have ended in collision. -■ 

Rut this young man in his 
lightning machine knew his job 
to the last iota. He waved his 
hand mockingly, and journeyed 
along the great hull o£ the air¬ 
ship. When he - got amidships he 
dropped alongside, and drove within 
twenty feet of the centre car. 

The motor-men looked anything 
but comfortable. They expected a 
collision at any moment, but in¬ 
stead of that this ’ amazing pilot 
coolly dipped his hand beside him 
and flung something clean into the 
car. Then with a .hand-wave he 
darted away, and performed a 
perfect loop in the air. 

The object he dropped was sent 
up to the skipper, who stared at it 
iu amazement. It was a large fresh 
lettuce, and tied to it was a note, 
" With the compliments of H.M.S. 
Salamander." 

That was how Cookie got his 
lettuce. The breach of discipline 
was overlooked in the amusement 
the incident afforded, and Cookie 
got on with the making of his salad 
post-haste. 

Plymouth was now a blur in the 
distance. Warships in the Sound 
sent up wireless “ respects,” and 
the hooting of various tugs and 
liners passed into silence. 

The Dragon-Fly gave a great lift 
a'nd put her nose due west. Higher 
and higher she mounted until a 
fleecy cloud hid the lower world 
from view. Through this damp 
vapour she rose like a hawk, to 
come into the clear sunshine of 
the upper spaces. 

“Westward ho ! ” murmured Tom. 

“ Westward ho it is,” said Hen¬ 
derson, who was standing behind 
him. “ I have an idea that great 
events await us yonder, Tom. I 
don’t dream of disaster, but some¬ 
thing in my bones tells me that 
this voyage is to be full of the 
strangest things." 

Tom, surprised by bis presence, 
turned and looked at him in 
silence, little knowing what tre- 
mendouj truth lay behind those 
tense words. 

TO EE COXTINUED 


Pages and Pages 
of Pictures 

Wonderland Weekly is just 
the kind of jolly paper every 
boy and girl loves. Lots of 
coloured pictures, splendid 
stories, jokes, puzzles, riddles, 
etc. Here are some of the 
good things in thisweek’sissue: 

Doris and David All Alone 

The story of two little children 
who had to look after themselves 

Coloured Fairy Picture 
Story • Prizes for Painting 
and A Jolly Toy Model 

You are sure to like this splen¬ 
did paper. Buy a copy TODAY 

d H K Oalf© *'-“ 0 

Tlis Jelly COLOURED Picture Paper 

Every Thursday 


May 7, 1921 

Five-Minute Story’ 

Anthony’s Collection 

Two young -men, Anthony 
Beckett and. Jeremy Paul, 
were left a fortune between them 
on the death of their, guardian 
on condition that each of them 
used a portion of his money to 
collect things. 

' Now, Anthony Beckett did 
not want to collect anything, but 
he wanted the. money, so he 
undertook to obey the condition,.< 
received his half of the fortune, 
and went abroad. 

The idea of collecting things > 
rather appealed to Jeremy Paul,' 
anu when he.came into his share -, 
of the fortune he rubbed his 
hands together quietly and . 
settled down to enjoy himself. 
He took a high, empty house, 
furnished it sparsely, and then 
started to collect: ' 

First he collected silver snuff- / 
boxes and pictures ; and then 
his fancy turned towards rare 
china, butterflies, and old fire¬ 
arms ; books came next, and ■ ,- 
precious stones ; and so time 
slipped by until his wonderful 
collection filled the house to 1 
overflowing and he had to take 
the house next door as well. 

The things he collected were 
unique and very valuable'; they 
were all set out under glass cases 
like a museum, and never used. ' 
He would wander through the 
rooms of an evening, pausing 
every now and then before one. 
of the cases, and, peering close to 
the glass, would mutter to him¬ 
self and rub his hands quietly 
together. 

\"et, somehow, he never felt 
quite contented. 

Y'ears passed, and he had 
almost forgotten about Anthony, 
Beckett when one day he came 
face to face with him.; 

Anthony hailed him with 
delight, and the two walked 
away together. 

“ And what have you been 
collecting all these years ? ” 
asked Anthony. 

Jeremy, took him home and 
showed • him; and Anthony 
walked from case to case, nod¬ 
ding and listening gravely, while 
Jeremy recounted the -wonders of 
the things beneath the glass. 

“ Burglars are my.one fear,” 
said Jeremy. “ Though I am 
insured I could never replace the. . 
things themselves.” 

“ I could never replace the ' 
things I have collected,” said 
Anthony. “ But I have not 
insured them against burglars.” ' 
His eyes twinkled. : 

“ Come and see,” he con-' ; 
tinued. So they went out of i 
Jeremy’s silent house and took a \ 
taxi-cab into the country, where 
Anthony lived. . : 

The sound of voices and 
laughter greeted .them as they 
entered the garden, and they, 
saw a number of people having- 
tea on the lawn. Inside the house 
they met many more people- 
laughing people, chatting people, 
old, middle-aged, and .young. 

Jeremy gasped. “ Whatahousc- 
ful!”hesaid. “ Who are they all? ” 

“ Friends," said Anthony, 
beaming. “ I’ve been collecting 
them for years ! ” 
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TEggdjl^ .- * Now ‘Dawns the Qolden ^Corning of the World': *<• 


Df MERRYMAN 

Some pupils in a Paris school were 
having a lesson in English. 

“ What is an egg ? ” asked the 
English mistress. 

“ An egg,” replied a small made¬ 
moiselle, “ is a chicken not yet.” 

0 0 0 
A Quaint Companion 
I’m rather thin, and iilso long, 

And always durable and strong. 
My head is often bright like steel; 
1 "cannot see, nor hear, nor feel. 
’Tis strange to say that, though I’m 
cold, 

When heat you want you take me 
hold, 

And use me very rough and ill; 
But still I let you have your will. 

Answer next week 

0 0 • 0 

Of Course 

An old negro in the United States 
had just reached his hundredth 
birthday, and a local paper sent its 
representative to interview him. 

“ And to what do you attribute 
your long life ? ” the old man was 
asked. 

“ Oh, because I was bom a long 
time ago ! ” he replied. 


H.a 3 
What Game is This ? 



Do you know what outdoor game this 
picture represents? Solution next week 

3 0 3 


Which has the busier life, tea or 
coffee ? 

Tea, because it is compelled to 
draw, while coffee is allowed to 
settle down. 

3 '0 0 . 

The Fashions of London 
There once was a maid who was 
Dutch, 

And London astonished her much. 
She kept saying “ Oh ! Oil! ” 

As she walked in the Row, ’ 

Her surprise at the fashions was 
such 1 
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Adventures of Augustus & Marmaduke 

Augustus and young Marmaduke 
climbed up into a tree; 

Upon a bough right up above those 
youngsters had a spree. 

“The bough we’ll saw right off,” 
said Gus ; ,“ it is too long by far.” 

So they' began to saw it-off—what 
stupid boys they are ! 

Now, if the bough falls from the tree 
the boys will come down too, 

They didn’t think of this until the 
bough was cut right through. 

Crack! went the bough, and down it 
came; the boys fell on their heads, 

And if you’re passing by their house,, 
you’ll find them in their beds. 


A Million Little Diamonds 

A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees; 

And all the little maidens said, 

“ A jewel,, if you please ! ” 

But while they held their hands 
outstretched 

To catch the diamonds gay, 

A million little sunbeams came 
And stole them all away. 

0 0 3 


The Zoo That Never Was 



'I'h is one is called a Wagglewail ; 

He makes a special feature 
Of catching apples on his tail. 
He is a clever creature 1 

0 "0 3 

Wn Y ' s a horse the most sympa¬ 
thetic of animals ? 

Because it gladly gives the bit 
out of its mouth. 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 ' 0 0 
■ The Gay Crocodile 

There once was a gay crocodile 
Who dressed in the vety best 
'style; 

With his Panama hat j 

He lay down on a mat 
And dreamt of this wonderful tile. 

3 0 3 

What is His Age? 

Tom is 24 years old. He is twice 
as old as Dick was when Tom 
was as old as Dick is now. How 
old is Dick ? a nswer next week I g 

□ 0*0 “ 
The Wizard of Nillery Nook 

Oh, I am the Wizard of Nillery 
Nook, 

With magical staff and wonderful 
book, 

And if you offend me by word or 
by look, 7 

, You’ll know. . - 

For ere you can even attempt to 
explain, 

Or say “ Please, I never will do it 
again,” 

I brandish my staff to your sorrow 
and pain, 

Just so. g 

Your' hair will turn blue and your. - 
eyes will turn green, 

Your ears will fall off and your legs 
become lean, 

And you’ll be the ugliest child ever 
seen, 

Oh, ho ! 


For I am the Wizard of Nillery 9 
Nook, _ 

With magical staff and wonderful 
book, 

And if you offend me by word or by 
look, 

You’ll know. 

'0 3 3 . 

Do You Live in Covent Garden ? lC 

This name indicates the site of ~ 

' what was once the garden of 
a convent, like Covent Garden in 

London, which marks the place" 

where the monks of Westminster' 
Abbey had their convent garden. 

3 3 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 11 
What Ami? " 

Stone, ton. One ton equals 160 stones. 

The Brothers 

They were aged 24 and 15 respectively. 

Events in History 

Klondyke Gold Discovery, 1 S 96 . 

Who Was He ? 

..Raleigh’s Poet Friend, was .Edmund 12 
Spenser. - 1 


Jacko in a Dogcart 

J acko had an extraordinary bit of luck the other day. 

He was racing along the highroad, seeing how many 
minutes he could do a mile in,.when he caught sight of old 
Benjy, the bargain-hunter, as they called-him.. 

“ Hallo! ” he called out, as jacko flashed by. " Hi! Stop! ” 
But Jacko ran on till he came to the cross-roads ; then he 
pulled up short, took out his watch, looked at-it; and began 
to walk slowly back. . 

“ Cheerio, Benjy ! ” he panted, as soon as he-could get his 
breath. “ What luck ? ”, : . 

“ The best in the world ! ’’ said old Benjy. “ Look at it! ’L 
Jacko looked, and found that Benjy, was “pointing to a 
smart-looking dogcart and a pony. 

“ Got it for a song ! ” he declared. “ It’ll make my fortune, 
Jacko, my boy! J . 

Jacko whistled. How many times had old Benjy sold ,up 
every stick he possessed to make his fortune out of some new 
idea that took his fancy! ' • 

“ Where arc you going to stable it ? ” asked Jacko. 

Old Benjy had never - thought of that. 

“ You can’t keep it in the back parlour ! ” said Jacko. 
Benjy stuck his pipe in his mouth and meditated. 

“ I tell you what! ” cried Jacko suddenly. “ I’ll run it 



Jacko held fhe board behind his brother's head 


round to Coleman’s yard till'you settle something. Young 
Coleman will do anything for me. He’s a pal of mine.” 

“ Ton my word,” exclaimed Benjy, “ arid you’re a pal of 
mine ! Hop up, hoy, and here’s sixpence for you ! ” 

Jacko pocketed the sixpence and hopped, and drove off 
down the road as proud as a peacock. He was having the 
time of his life. • 

And as he was in no hurry he turned off the main road 
and made a nice little tour round the lanes; ' - 

Unfortunately, as he was driving back into the town, who 
should he meet but Adolphus. . , 

“ Look at me ! ’’-shouted Jacko proudly, cracking.the whip. 
And he thereupon related his tale. .1 

“ It’s like old Bcnjv to let you have it! ” remarked Adolphus. 
And, to Jacko’s disgust, he sprang up, caught’hold of the 
reins, and banished his young brother to the bade seat. 

“ I’ll drive home,” he said, “ before yoit smash the thing up ! ” 
If looks could kill Adolphus would have fallen prone on 
the spot. Jacko was furious, bubbling over with indignation. 

He’d pay him out ! He’d get his own back ! Fancies himself, 
doesn’t he ? thought Jacko, glancing scornfully at the dandy 
figure in front. - 

In his wrath Jacko kicked against a board at his feet; and 
as he stared at it an idea came suddenly into his mind. 

He hauled up the board,, took a piece of charcoal but of his 
pocket, scribbled some words on it, andheld it up. 

Then they drove through the town. ■ 

It was some time before Adolphus discovered what the people 
were all laughing at. 


Ici on Parle Frangais 


<r 1 



Le vapeur Le cygne La brouette 

Le vapeur traverse l’ocean 

Le cygne nage sur le lac 

La brouette n’a qu’une roue 





Le pneu La colombe La baignoire 
Le pneu de ma bicydette est creve. 
Void ,une colombe en plein vol 
On va remplir la baignoire 


Notes and Queries 

What, does de facto mean ? 

Actually. ... 

What does de jure mean ? 

Lawfully; 

What is a Pibroch ? A High¬ 
land air played on the bagpipes, 
and calculated to affect passion. 

What was Tara’s Hall ? Tara’s 
Hall is a poetical reference to 
the Irish royal residence that in 
early times stood on the small 
Hill of Tara, in County Meath. 

What is the Woolsack ? The 
seat of the Lord Chancellor in 
the House of Lords. It consists 
of a large bag of wool covered 
with red cloth. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Goldfish 

I t- was all the fault of the 
goldfish. 

Daddie had brought them 
home late at night, after Nessa 
had gone to bed, so that she 
didn’t catch sight of them 
till the next-day. 

And then she was so inter¬ 
ested in' watching them that 
she could think of nothing else. 
She even forgot Bimbo. 

“ Come atid'see after Bimbo,” 
Daddi'e called out, as he rushed 
off to catch his train. 

“ In a‘ minute,” Nessa said. 
But it was half an hour 
before she could tear herself 
away from the fascinating 
bowl; and by that time Bimbo 
was nowhere to be seen. 

It was just like the naughty 
dog to run off. He was always 
doing it. Of course, he always 
came back again, but he would 
dart in and out among the traf¬ 
fic on the roads, and they were 
afraid lie would get run over. 

Nessa ran out into the lane 
and on and on till she came to 
the big main road. 

As she. stepped back'’hur¬ 
riedly-on to the path to avoid 
a car she heard a joyful bark. 
Up bounded Bimbo, 1 wagging 
his tail and looking , quite 
pleased with himself. 

“ Come here, you naughty 
dog ! ” cried Nessa, stooping 
down to catch him. 

But Bimbo jumped away. 
The next moment there was 
a great shout, and the sound 
of brakes being hurriedly jam¬ 
med on—and then a pitiful cry. 

“ Bimbo ! ”, called Nessa, in 
terror. 

The little dog lay so; still 
between the wheels that Nessa 
thought he was dead. ,- 
The man in the car jumped 



She could think of nothing else 


out, draggecl the poor dog out, 
and. carefully' examined him. 

“ He’s all right — : only 

frightened,” he said at-last. 

The tears rolled down Nessa’s 
white little face. ; 

“ Oh, I am so glad! ” shqsaid. 
Are you sure he’s not hurt ? ” 

“ Not a bit,” said the man. 
“ You see ! Just call him, and 
he’ll race you home." 

And so he did. But Nessa 
never liked the goldfish again: 
they reminded her too much 
of the terrible fright she had 
had over dear little Bimbo. 
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LLAMAS IN ENGLAND • NEST NEAR BIG BEN * CHOOSE YOUR AEROPLANE 


The Donkey and the Balloon—Neddy, on the beach at 
Brighton, is interested in his little friend’s balloon. 
It is his first lesson in the principles of flying 


Llamas in England—Rounding up a herd of llamas on an estate at 
Ampthill, Bedfordshire, where a landowner keeps them as a hobby. 
Llamas are the beasts of burden in some South American countries 



A Fine Look-Out—Boys oi the Penarth Nautical Milk for the Baby—Scenes like this are by no means uncommon in the country- 

School up aloft on their training ship, which they side at this season. The growing lambs are very active, and they are 

have jokingly named H.M.S. IVIal-de-Mer always ready for a drink of milk, taking it from a bottle just like a human baby 



Nest Near Big Ben—This wood-pigeon has built 
a nest and laid its eggu in a tree in Victoria 
Street, not far from the Houses of Parliament 


Shipbuilding in a Backyard—A motor coastal boat 
is being builtin agarden at Chiswick on the Thames, 
and the wall must be knocked down to launch it 



Choose Your Own Aeroplane—At a dep6t in Piccadilly, London, which books 
air passages to the Continent, a series of model aeroplanes is kept, and 
travellers may choose the type of machine in which they wish to travel 


Dinner-Time in the Nursery—The nurses at a London nursing home are 
bringing up four young pigs in the garden, and here we see the quaint 
little creatures enjoying their dinner of milk from medicine bottles 
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